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**1 REALLY FANCIED YOU AND OHBVIOT WERE GETTING TO CARE FOR BACH OTHER!” SAID HILDA, 


THE GOVERNOR'S DAUGHTER. 


[A NOVELETTE.) 


CHAPTER L 


Highibire was really a very innocent weakness, 


| botanista and ihe lovera of cycling, but to 


and troubled no one very much; for by some | strangers it would have been fearfully dull ; and 
strange charm everyone Io the uelghbourhood | soft came about that each familly you found re- 


who expected to be visited possessed the azare | 


eldiug there had elther Inherited their homestead 


blood which was so much extolled, There | or else been drawn to come there by the 


actually were no parvenus, no seli-made men | 


within an easy distance. Society wae there- 
— strenuously select, though perhap: a lbttle 


Tus Willoughbys lived in Highshire, which | Mmited. 


has the character of being one of the most rigidly 
exclusive of the English counties, ‘ Blood” 
meant everything in Highshire. People counted 
their to such remote ancestors that to 
be able to trace your descent from the anclent 
Britone waa 8 mere nothing in their eyes. There 


were 60 many lineal descendents of Kiog Arthur’ 


(who, by the way, never, according te English 
hletory, had any children at al!) ix the county 
that, in order to create a seusation {t would have 

necessary to go afew hundred years further 
— or to Kfog Solomon, or, better still, Adam 


Still this amiable little folble on the part of 








If you knew the exact statas of all the people 
you might expect to meet at a dance or a dinner 
you paid for the privilege by the monotony of 
always meeting the same Individualr. Toere 
was a lack of novelty, a want of freshness about 
the Highshire festivities which was nob, 
perhaps, quite atoned for by the unadulterated 
azure of the blood of the guests you did 
find there. 

Highsbire was a very small place, sad but 
thinly-populated. Taere were no ruins, no lovely 
scenery, no spot of public {Interest to Induce 
strangers to settle there. It was a fine healthy 
neighbourhood, with great opportunities for 





proximity of » friend. 

Of all the families who made up society, as the 
word was onderstood in Highshire, not one was 
more respected, nob one more popular, than the 
Willoughbys, Ib was such a good old name, 
Mre. Benyon said (sand she was quite an authority 
on euch things, for was she not the mother of an 
Earl!) and the Willoughbys had lived at 
Oakdene since the time of the Crusaders. 
There had never been a bad Willoughby 
among the men, or an ugly one among the 
women. 

Oakdene was the pleasantest house imaginable 
to visit at, and Lady Kate the most charming 
hostess, while Sir Thomas was the soul of Koglish 
hospitality, Maybe the three last facte—which 
were all strictly true—had contributed not a 
little to another fact as yet not even suspected 
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io the neighbourhood, namely, that Sir Thomas 
was considerably embarrassed, and there rested 
on Oakdene a mortgage so considerable that on- 
less Cheviot (she heir) contrived to marry a 
fortune, there was bat little chance of hie ever 
freeing the estate, 

The Wilioughbys were a large family —six sous 
and two daughters—but Highshire thought it 
impossible to have too much of a good thing, 
atid had been ready with congratulations over 
each successive arrival. Time had worn on now ; 
the eldest daughter was married, two sons were 
abechool, one with hie ship on a voyages to the 
Pacific, another In the army, but quartered so 
near Highshire that be was siways sppearing 
when least expected. Cheviot, the heir, was ab 
home, and his next brother, who was curate to the 
old vicar, whom it was hoped one day he might 
succeed, These two sons and Hilds, the 
ouly remaining daughter, made up the home 
party. 

They were gathered around the breakfast-table 
one bright Jaly morniog, bat the sunshine from 
without was not reflected on the five faces which 
graced the board. Lady Kate looked troubled 
and alarmed, Hilda openly indignant, Sir 
Thomas seemed halting between two opinions, 
Ctteviot sided with his sister, and it was only the 
young clergyman who had the courage to stand 
up for the offending cause of all those gloomy 
faces, : 

‘Blood is thicker than water,” 'he -eaid, 
gravely. ‘‘To my mind [6 would bé méan to 
refuse,” <n 

‘* We can’t refuse,” sald Sir Thomas, resolutely. 
 ¥ should feel ashamed of mmyzelf for the read of 
my life if we did, but, all the same, I consider it 
ap unwwrantable liberty,” 

“So do I,” acquiesced Cheviot ; ‘‘and I think 
we ought to refuse. We may be saddled with 
the whole family next, How many are there of 
them, mother ?” 

Lady Kate looked up frém behind her silver 
urn and ehook her head, 

‘* ¥ have no ides,” ; 

“ Bat you mast know something about them, 
mother, if they are your own relations 1” 

The mistress of Oakdene looked so near to tears 
that Hilda anewered for her. 

*T don’t see thah you can call them re‘a- 
tions |” 

Well!” objected Cuthbert, who wae very 
exact. ‘‘ The letter certainly begins ‘ My dear 
cousin.” ; 

* Lina was my second couelp,” confessed Lady 
Kate, feellog very much as though she were 
acknowledging a crime, "She was not at all 
pretty or accomplished, Mother had her to stay 
with us once, and I—liked her!” 

*Beware!” sald Cheviot, mischievously, to 
his sister, see what comes of being thrown with 
a second cousin, and—liking her. You are 
expected to adcpt her children.” 

**Iv’s not so bad as that,” eald Sir Thomas, 
sharply, taking up the thin sheet of {lmsy 
forelga paper which had caused all the excite- 
ment. “Mrs, Clark expressly says for alx 
months or a year,” 

“You are oll Interrupting mother,” said the 
young curate, ‘*She was going to tell ne all she 
knew of Mrs. Ciark |” 

‘‘My deac!” said Lady Kate, feebly, “ the 
‘all’ is nat much. Lina-went abroad. with her 
father soon after I married. He was not a very 
nice man, and the family were very glad to 
advance enough money to take him to Africa, 
and give him a start there,’”’ 

“To what cspaclty!” 
gravely. “| Did he dig for diamonds, or buy 
sheep? I believe those are the chicf*careera to 
be found In that part of the world.” 

He died.” sold ‘Lady Kate, almply, “I 
never heard the particulars, but I know oe died 
before he had been there a year, and then Lins 
went on a8 a governess, and oventually, I sup- 
pose, married this Mr. Clark.” 

“Then you really knew nothing about them #” 

** Nothing for certain, I did make inquirles 
once of some gentleman F met.who had been In 
Africa ; but be said the only Clark be remem- 
bered was au hotel-keeper, ‘who had a sort of 
moualo-2all as well. Of cowree, he couldn’t be 


{inquired Cheviot, 


avre, bat the description of bis wife seemed to 
apoly to Lins.” 

The fout faces round her grew additionally 
grave, and Sir Thomes took up the letter ouce 


information from it, 

Alas! the lines were few, snd told but little, 
Tas paper and envelope, which in another case 
might have betrayed the writer’s status, here 


the prejadice, that if writing to anyone abroad 
you should use the filmstest sort of paper, even 
though one sheet of ordinary thickness would 
contain all you have to say, and be well under 
the half-ounce weight, 

The writing was good and distinct, but then 
Mra. Clark bad been a governess, so her pen 


cation than # testimonial to her present gentility. 
This was the letter io Its entirety :-— 


** Delamere Hil}, 
* Port Mary, 
*§ July le, 1895, 


* Dean Cousmy Katr,—-Many years thongh It 
ic sluce we parted, I have a warm recollection of 
the kindness you ehowed to me In England, and 
therefore do nob healtate to ask a continuation of 
it for my only daughter, IJzetta is the Isat of 
eight children, she has lately shown such 
elgns of delicacy that I am urged to send her to 
England at once. My husband has no relations 
whom we could ask to take charge of her, It {fz 
elmply impossible that in his present posftion I 
can leave him; therefore I am writing to beg 
you, for the- sake of Auld Lang Syne, @ give a 
home to our darling until we can recialm her. 
Mr. Clark hopes'to be able to return to Eogland 


in the early part of next year, Should this hope 
be frustrated, Izetta could come ont to us in 
March. 


“ All we are anxlous for is that she should en- 
joy a thorough change, and be spared the African 
summer, which lasts from November to Fehb- 
rusry. The case is so urgent that I am unable 
to wait for a reply before despatching my darl- 
ling. She will be at Southampton a week after 
you receive this, and in commending her to your 
care 1 feel sure of her bappiness, 

‘*T will write again more fully next week. 
With my kind regarde to your husband and 
children,—Believe me, dear Kate, your affec- 
tionate cousin, Lina Ciark,” 


Poor “*Cogsin Kate!” She was nota stropg- 

minded woman. She had ever, as an Earl's 
daughter, held her own In Highshire; but she 
had imbibed to the full every prejudice of the 
place. Her eyes actually filled with tears as she 
thought of her fate in being the one to intro- 
duce a questionable character Into thefr select 
society. For, though Jzetta Clark was certainly 
the great-grandchild of an English peer, there 
was very little doubt in her cousin's mind that 
her father was the identical Mr. Clark who kept 
the second-rate hotel and music-hall described to 
her. 

* And can’t make a llving at that!” said Sir 
Thomas, looking up from the letter; “at least, 
ib seems 80, My dear Kate, when was your 
cousin tarried +” 

* About twenty-two years ago.” 

"And this girl isthe last of eight children, 
Why, ‘ Kate, it won’t be so bad after all, She 
must be a mere baby of ten, or thereabouts,” 

But Hilda in , 

** That will be worse than anything | A young 
woman might for shame’s sake hold her tongue, 
but'a vulgar child will go chattering about the 
house to everyone !”” 

“TT don’t think children are vulgar,” sald 
Onthbert,; quietly, ‘‘And you might keep her 
in the background, poor little thing!” 

_ “ Anyway, we can’t help having her,” decided 

lr Thomas, in his hearty way. ‘And I don’t 
see that we sre bound to give Highshire the 
farolly history of all our guests. A young lady 
wonld have been unendarable,; bata child who 
only wante a little petting and change of air ts 














quite another thing, Really, Kate, wé are making 
mountaine of molehills,” 


ee 


more, a8 though bent upon extracting further | 


proved nothing, since rich and poor had imbibed | 





mansh!p wae more a memorial of her past edu- | 





The yeuug people bad /efb the fable now, end 
he came scroas to his wife, putting his large 
hand down on her soft, white one, with a yery 
tender touch, 

** My dear girl, I believe you are crying |” 

She was five-and-forty turned, but in his eyex 
she would always be agirl. She looked up at 
bim with moist eyes. 

"You are never crying over this, Kate!” 

** Not over this only, Tom ; but it may be the 
beginning of troubles,” 

'*Howt" 

** You told me {t was most important no one 
In the county should suspect our difficulties.” 

“Soltis. When once Hilda and Cheviot ara 
married we will retrench, Cathbert would be happy 
in a cottage among his poor; the two next lade 
have thelr profesefon, and If you and I profasred 
a distaste for living alone In a great empty house, 
and preferred to live abroad, no one could b!ame 
us, and the twine would pick up French and 
German for nothing. But I don’t see how this 
child’s coming can Interfere, for I must keep on 
our present mode of living until Hilda ts provided 
for, or Cheviot finds an heiress.” 

Cate! Whyet thought. you beligved 

* Kate! ys i thought you beligved your 

firetborn irresinttble }" si 


“ Bat be says heleaieaeaenn aiweys plain, avd 
that he has not the leadt marry at all,” 

“ That's better than ari Inteiise to matry 
the wrong person. Come, Katej'cheer up. Mets 
iy the only one of our flock yet, and you 
can’t deny she bas dome well!” & 

" Vory well. But ColonebGey ts the last man 
in the world I would ask a fa of.” 

“T have a0 om of asking him one, He 
knows something of our embarrassment; and 
himeeif snggested Cheviot would do well to 
propose to his ward, I rather like Grace Lingard 
myself, “She isa very amiable girl, and of good 
birth, without counting that her twenty thousand 
pounds would free Oakdene,” 

“Ste haw red hair, and squints,” sald my lady. 

* Chovist told me so.” 
“ Sir Thomas winced ; he could not deny the 
charge, He was aleo aware that, at five-and- 
twenty, he would have strenuously objected had 
any one euggested Mise Lingard to him ae a enit- 
able bride, 

‘*Welll welll” he ssid, a ttle sadly, ‘I 
don'b want to hurry the boy. It’s his own 
interest 1’m thinking of, not mine. Now, Kaie, 
what is to be done about that child? She will 
be at Southampton, I suppose, some time nex) 
Tuseday, Don't you think.some one bad better 
go and meet her /” 

I will ask Cathbert,” replied mylady, ‘‘ If 
he can spare time, I know he will go,” 

Upon Cathbert Willoughby devolved ail the 
disagreeable duties that cropped up, From boy- 
hood all the “ must be dones” that oecarred from 
time to time had been his portion. 

Hs was not a prig—astill lese did he seb up to 
be a saint; but yet any of the household at 
Oakdene would have felt, had he left them, that 
the higher Influence of their home was gone. 
The only plain member of the family, the least 
clever one, there was yet something about Cath- 
bert the others lacked. He waa Hilda's favourite 
brother, although he contradicted her as Cheviot 
never attempted to. 

A consultation with bis Vicar, a setting aside 
of his own wishes, and Cuthbert found he could 
catch the mall train to Southampton on Monday 
night (Oakdene was only five miles from a station 
on the main ine), and be spared to remain there 
until the steamer came 

“T wish you would come with me, Hilda!” 


Hilda opened her eyes. = 
"Whatever for? It. would .double . the 


ex ”» +“ 
my forgot that,; but, seriously, es fi thick 
® young man can look after a sick ig S 

“Par better than. I could}. You .bave #0 
sds anon the torkb- People send to 
you whenever they are ill, jast as much as & 
rostter of course as. though you, were & pro- 


fessional n Besides, Cuthbert,” and sbe 
looked at reproachfally,, *' if; the child is 


very terrible I had far better not see her just at 
first |” 
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“ Why not!” 

“J should be sure to show my disguat! 
Now you will repress yours as a matter of 
conscience |” 

Her brother smiled. 

“IT don’t expect to be disgusted,” 

“Of course not! You will be {fn your 
element. Didn't you go to the Sunday-echool 
treat last last week, and come home saying you 
enjoyed yourself, though you travelled in a 
esrtiege with fourteen dirty little boya, and three 
or four went to sleep with their greacy llttle 
heads on your shoulder !”” 

«I confess to the accusatfon, 
come, Hilda?” 

* Certainly not |” 

" At least you will be good to the poor little 
thing when she comes?” 

" T ehan’t eat her,” 

"No; bub you may freezs her with one of 
your ecornful looks, Just put yourself in her 
place, Hilda 1” 

*)’d rather not.” - 

‘The youngest of eight children with a father 
and mother te be sent thousands of milez to live 
with people ehe has never seen.” 

** And who have not the slightest wish ever to 
see her |” pouted Hilda, 

Cathbert sighed. 

“She can’t help being poor,” he eald, gently, 

“Nor her parents presuming on the luck- 
Yess chance which makes mamma thelr second 
cousin |” 

* Well, not” 

*‘Now, Cathbert, you have relieved your 
conscience,” said his sister, laughing, “ and, 
really, I don’t mean to {ll-treat Miss Izetta (what 
a name, by the way!). Mamma means to havs 
the.old nursery turned ont for her, and I'll see 
that it looks cosy,” 

Her worde meant more than they sald, and 
‘er brother thanked her with a smile, 

- And you won’t let Cheviot tease her *”” 

“Poor Chev |” sald Hilda, dolefully. “ He’s 
being teased enovgh himeeif just now, Cuth- 
bert, did you ever hate a girl without seelng her? 
I dare say you're too good, bub I’m not, and I 
hate Grace Lingard |” 

Cathbert laughed. 

** Has that cropped up again }” 

“Very much so, Meta has written asking, 
——no, demanding’s more the word—that Ohev 
should go to Yorkshire for the Twelfth, and 
with all his love of grouse poor Chev would 
rather not,” 

“Meta Is a clever woman.” 

“Very! So clever that she knows you are 
impracticable ; but she'still has hopes of Cheviot 
and me!” 

“Infeed! Is there another ward destined 
to make you happy—a brother of Mies Lingard, 


perhaps }” 
"No, not & brother, a friend! Now, Cath- 
Can you fancy me a second 


bert, answer truly. 
Meta? Can you Imagine me tied down for 
Ufe to a man like Colonel Gray 1” 

et can’o,”” 

’ Then be mereffal to me and persuade mamma 
uot to send me, otherwise I shall be despatched 
like a lamb to the sacrifice, You know Meta’s 
jovitations are like royal commande—we never 
dare to refase them !” 

“She does nob favour me with many !” 

" Because she knows you won’t leave the parish. 
Besides, she has not charged herself with your 
settlement fn life, She thinks if ehe marries me 
and Chev respectably; when you make the 
peacefal mesalliance she expects it won's matter 
eo much,” 

Cathhbert sralled. 

‘One of my own echool-teachers, isn’t {t, 
Hilda, that she has fixed on for my undoing?” 

_ Why, no! I think it’s a dletrict visitor. 
She says that you have no eyes, and would be 
taken {n by any one who carried a bag of tracts, 
and looked gravely.” 

“What ® wonderful 


Then you wont 


woman {a our elder 


sister! She always seems years older than 
rmiother,”’ 
“ Yeare! Ishall tell her ‘the next time she 


bibs Cath, that you are going to walt for 
Zybta,” 





“ Alida |” 

Bat Hilda went on mocklogly. 

*'That as you despair of finding the needful 
combination of virtues In a woman, you have 
fixed your hopes on a child, Oath, how black 
you look! Surely you're nob angry at my oon: 
sense '" 

Not if you never let the child hear it?” 

“Cathbert! Of course I shouldn't i” 

Cathbert Willoughby was five-and-twenty, 
aud, in point of age, third In the family. Their 
mother had married young (absurdly young, the 
spiteful sald), so that she was only eighteen 
years older than her daughter, Mrs. Gray, In 
the firet five years of Sir Thomas's married life 
there had been a baby every twelve months, but 
then came a distinct gap. Hilda, the youngest 
of the group, was twenty-three, but Alick the 
eallor was barely eighteen, and the twins now at 
school were noisy pickles of twelve. The young 
soldier really came between Hilda and Cathbert, 
but the latter living at home had always seemed 
to Miss Willoughby her special brother. 

He was curate of Oakdene church, which 
brought him In the splendid Income of a hundred 
and fifty a year. A legacy from a godfather 
bronght fn exactly the same sum; so that the 
Rev. Cathbert was entirely Independent of his 
father, He lived at home, becaute they al! 
wanted him to; and Sir Thomas would have 
been insulted had one of his children offered 
remuueration for his keep; bab bed and board 
were all Cathbert would accept. 

He kept his own horse, paid bis own bills, and 
(@ larger item) contrived his own charitles, He 
seemed to have the gift of making money goa 
long way. His earnlogs and his godfather’s 
legacy combined represented far less than his 
brother's allowance, yep Cheviot was always fn 
debt, even though he contrived that many of his 
personal expenses should come out of the family 
exchequer, 

“Mr, Cathbert”—as he was called far and 
near, till strangers began to think {t muet be his 
surname—reached Southampton, and put up at 
the South Western Hotel. The steamer, be was 
told, would not be fn dock till Wedneeday 
afternoon—-she was not due at Plymouth 
even tillthe next day. This was rather annoy- 
ing to a man who hated waste of time; but 
Cathbert contrived to find a brother Oxonian, 
who had a curacy a few miles out of South. 
ampton, and io renewing thelr old frlendeh'p 
time passed very pleasantly until he could go in 
search of his distant cousin. 

Of course she was his conein—third or fourth 
probably, but Cathbert thought it would make 
the poor child fee! less strange if he {nslated on 
the relationship, He had telegraphed to Ply- 
mouth to the captain of the steamer, saying that 
‘Mies Clark’s cousin would meet her at South- 
ampton,” and very much surpris¢d would he have 
been could he have followed hia message and 
witnessed Its reception. 

For Slr Thomas Willoughby had made a great 
mistake fn his interpretation of Mrs, Clark's 
letter, She eald, and truly, that Tzetta was the 
last of eight children. Siill she did not mean 
the lazt to enter the world, but the last to leave 
{ 


t. 

Izetta was her firat born, Seven little lives 
had come and gone since her birth, so that the 
young lady for whose benefit the old nursery at 
Oakdene was beiog turned oub was one and- 
twenty ! 

She was sitting on deck when the captain 
showed her the telegram. He was an elderly 
mau, and he had known Izetta’s father many 
years, so that he took almost s parental interest 
in the girl. 

**So I shan’t have the pleasure of a visit from 
you, Mies Izetta? If there had been no one 
walting I shonld have sent you straight home 
with Mra. Drammond till I had time to run down 
to Highshire with you myself,” 

Tzetta smiled gratefully. 

" You are so kind, Captain Drummond !” 

“Not a bit of ft, Well, my dear, I hops you'll 
grow well and strong In. the old country, You 
look better already !” 

"T feel quite strong, Captain Drummond ;” 


and ehe looked up into his face a little dublonely, 
"I want to ask you something.” 

Ask away, my dear!" 

" Did you ever hear anything of these Wil- 
lougkbys, Mother bad not seen them for years 
and years; only Uncle Obarles, belng unmarried, 
there was no one else.” 

“They're a very good family, my dear—rathe 
proud. All the Highshire people are that; but 
they won't be likely to show their pride to 
you!” 

Tzstta laughed, 

“ Do you know I rather think they will.’ 

Captain Drummond looked bewildered. 

“7 think all England hae heard of your father, 
and would be glad to do honour to his only 
child.” 

Taste laughed again, 

“ But Clark fz euch s common name, and you 
know my grandfather was cent te Africa because 
his friends wanted to get rid of him, Mother 
was working for her living when she met papa i” 

** More praise to her!” 

"Yes, we think so; but do you know the 
Willoughbys have never written to her, and we 
were 2o much smused a few years ago. She 
asked Mr. Dacle about them, and be told her 
Lady Kate bad actually inquired of bim {ff he 
knew anyone of the name of Clark. Very poor 
people, she thought, but reepectable.” 

Captain Drammond was laughing till his sides 
shook, 

“ Miss Izetta, [t is too rich |” 

“Well. Mr, Ducie never onc? thought of uv. 
He told her the name was a very common ons at 
home, still he had not often met with it ip the 
colony ; but there wae a Mr, Clark who kept a 
kind of hotel with a low musfc-bali attached, and 
be says hs fe quite sure Lady Kate pub that 
person down as my father.” 

“ Of course you will undeceive her?” 

“Well, I don't know1” said Izetta, mils- 
chievously, ‘* Mother‘and I get ao tired of belug 
the ‘leading ladies’ of Port Mary that I really 
think It wonld be quite pleasant to be nobody 
for a little while |” 

" Bat if they snub you?” 

“TI don’t think they will,” and her eyea looked 
tearful fora moment, ‘I belleve i have been 
too spollt to stand that. Uncle Charles will be 
home from Germany in September, and I could 
goon to him. Mother did nob quite like it for 
me, as he le unmarried ; but I daresay he has a 
housekeeper, who would see I did not catch cold 
(mother has a panic tf I cough), but I suppose 
when a woman has lost eeven children she does 
grow a lIlttle too anxious over her eighth, 
naturally, and that eort of thing.” 

“ You an lonkeeper’s daughter! I never heard 
heard of anything more absurd 1” 

“T am afraid I don’t look the character 
quite,” sald Izstte, demuredly, “I wouldn't 
let mother be communicative in her letter 
Really, I think the Willoughbys know only 
one fact about me, that I am thelr far-off 
couvaln.” 

“Well, if they are nob good to you come 
straight down to Southampton,” 

No, I mustn't. Mother said I was to make 
the beat of it till the firat of September—on!y 
four weeks—and then telegraph to uncle Charles. 
He will be delighted to have me, for though he 
is about the worst correspondent in the world 
when he does write, he always asks when father 
fe goicg to send home his ifttie girl.” 

ST hope I shall not see Mr. Willoughby,” 
exclaimed the Captain, suddenly. ‘‘I kuow I 
should betray it all.” 

“Te it Mr. Willoughby who fe walting at 
Southampton ?” 

© Yes; I expect {v's the curate. He always 
doee the family errands, My wife says she 
used to visit fo Highshfre pretty often till her 
father died, and she knew the Willoughbys 
well.”’ 

” Aud did che like them ¢” 

“She esid they were very proud—but then 
Sugan was their lawyer’s daughter, so I daresay 
they lockei on her as quite beyond the pale of 
thefr magic clrele,” 

“I feel quite sure they are horrfd!” 

+ Neverthe!ess, the following afternoon Misa 
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Clark arrayed herself with special care, as thoug!: 
even the first impression she might make on a 
“horrid” cousin mattered to ker. The mald 
who attended her had been dismissed at Ply- 
mouth, but Izstta had lived too long in a 
colony where the best of servants are given to 
absenting themselves auddenly to feel lost at her 
absence, Tfe young lady been told eo often 
she was pretty the bad rather tired of the adj-c- 
tive ; but though she might ascribe many or the 
ecomplimenta she received to the fact that her 
father was the leading man In Port Mary, still 
her looking-glase supplied ber with the coneola- 
ton that at least some of them were elucere, 

izesta bad nothing foreign about her but her 
name, She was as perfectiy English to face and 
figure as though she bad spent al) her days on 
the scil she was soon to tread for the firet time 
—rather above middie height, slender and grace- 
fu), but without the painful thinness and per- 
petual angles which often accompsny a willowy 
figure. The bloom on her feca waa almost too 
brillfant, tco delicate for perfect health, It was 
the sole indication that she had undertaken a sea 
voysge at the doctor’s orders. For the reat, har 
violet eyes and long, dark lashes, her silky, dark 
eyebrows, her thoughtfal, «xpressive features ; 
in fact, the tout ensemble of the oval face, framed 
in waves of deep golden hair, might have dis- 
armed the hardest heart, 

Cathbert Willoughby stepped on board and 
inquired for Mias Clark. 

"Tf you will tell the stewardess,”’ he sald to 
the person he was addressing, ‘* perhaps she will 
kindly bring the young lady.” 

The first officer, who heard the request, came 
up with a smile, 

‘* Mies Clark is on deck. Perhsps you would 

ke me to introduce you ?” 

Cathbert saw a girl of unusual beauty, with 
all the marks of refinement and breeding he was 
ased toin his ownhome. His carefully- prepared 
speech cf welcome to his “little cousin Izstta” 
died on his lips. He stood perfectly speechless, 
and it was Miss Clark herself who at last broke 
the allence, 

“Tt was very kind of you to come to meet 
me, Motherhoped Lady Kate would send some- 
one.” 

The epell was broken; Cathbert fcund his 
voloe at last, 

*] fear you will not think much of me as an 
ambassador, To tell the trath, I was too mach 
surprised to speak |"’ : 

“Sarprised!” and she looked at him in 
amazement, ‘‘Bat why? You had never seen 
even a portrait of me! You could have no idea 
what I was like!” 

“€ We all thought you were a child!” 

Tustta’s composure gave way ; she buret out 
laughing. Cathbert joined in her mirth, and 
they felt from that hour they were friends, 


CHAPTER Il. 


Poor CuTHBert! Never since he had been of 
an age to be entrusted with his mother’s errands 
had he felt in quite euch a predicament as when 
hs and hfe far-removed cousin were seated at one 
of the small tables fa the dining.room of the 
South-Weetern Hotel partaking of refreshments 
preparatory to catching the five o'clock train to 
Oakdene. 

Tae young curate would gladly have ordered 
the meal to be served In a private sitting-room ; 
but the Idea never occurred to him until he and 
Tzetta had actually taken their places. Then, 
too, Cuthbert was nob used to strange young 
ladier, Of ccurse he knew all the girle who 
visited at Oakdene, bub he was emphatically not 
8 ladies’ roan, and Hilda hed never calculated on 
his help to entertala her friends. Elderly matrons 
aud children all ‘'ewore by” Cathbert. Young 
people in the poorer walke of Hfe claimed his 
advice in thelr difficulties; bat it wae probably 
the first time he had ever been (ée 4 téte with a 
atravge youvg lady and tronbled by the con- 
sclousness her amusement depended solely on 
himeelf, 

What on earth should he talk to her about? 





Her own home would have been the most natural 
theme, but poor Cathbert had sever studied 
books descriptive of life in Africa, so he really 
did not know much about it; and if her parents 
were really as poor as his mother believed she 
might not care to speak of home, 

Poor girl, how neatly she was dressed! Onath- 
bert was sadly ignorant of toilet matters, He 
knew that feathers, flowers and bright colours 
were all considered by his lady-workers as mout 
improper f{.r poor people, and the utter absence 
of all these in Tzetta’s attire gave him the im- 
preselon there must be afmilar views held by 
district visitors in Port Mary (if the town 
boasted such treasures), and that Miss Clark had 
proved an apt disci 

Tt was fall five minute: before he could think 
of anything to say ; then he ventured on a qvee- 
tion, which, considering his profession, was a 
natural one, 

**T suppose you have churches out there }"’ 
Mise Ciark betrayed not the least surprise. 
Many 4 friend coming ont first to Port Mary had 
betrayed such a strange notion of what she 
expected there that Izatta had early grasped the 
fact that while people at Port Mary knew the 
smallest detall of all that went on at “home,” 
Eoglish folk fn general utterly ignored the exic- 
tence of the sunny colonial town, and ff called on 
to learn by the atlas such a place really was, 
Imagined it to be little betier than an island 
peopled by savages, 

“Ob, yes!” she sald, looking at Cathbert with 
aemile. ‘‘We have five churches, besides a 
heap of chapels, and one or two mission churches 
for the K-ffirs. Mother came when there was 
only one church fn the whole town, but that is 
long ago.” 

Mr, Willoughby felt relieved. 

a I suppose you have lived there all your 
et" 

‘'We have always called Port Mary our 
* home,’ but we have travelled a good deal in the 
colony.” 

‘* And now you have coms to Eogland I hope 
we shall be able to make you happy.” 

There was a suspicious moisture about her 
violet eyes. 

“ Tehall miss mother every hour of the day, 
but I feel sure I shail like Eagland.” 

“And Mrs, Olarke gave some hope of being 
able to come to you next year.” 

Tzstta exalled radiantly. 

‘If father poseibly cau manage It.” 

Mr. Willoughby imagined she meant " manage 
to raise the money.” He little guessed that Mr. 
Clark held the most Important government post 
{fo the colony ; that he represented her Mojzaty 
on all state occasions, holding his levéos in what- 
ever towns he visited, while presentations to his 
wife was the utmost social dietinction that could 
grace & young lady’s début. 

‘*] trust your father will be able to arrange 
it,” aaid Cathbert, kindly, “I suppose he fs of 
Evg'ish parentage ?” 

“Ob, yes! Papa has been home twice, only 
mother could never come with him. Se would 
never leave the children, and the doctors sald {t 
would not do to take them |” 

' We fancied all your brothers and slaters were 
older than you. I feel sure the letter described 
you as the youngest of eight |” 

“The last, not the youngest.” 

‘' Bat isn’t it the same thing 1” 

**Ob, nol Iwas the eldest of all ; but J have 
had seven brothers and elstere, though none of 
them lived to grow up!" 

**Do you mean they are all dead—all the 
seven ¢” 

"Yes ! Poor mother is always in a panic about 
me, because I am the last!” 

Cathbert did not wonder, 

“Tt must have been a great trial to her to eend 
you to Eogland alone!” 

Tzotta smiled wistfally. 

*“You see I had grown thin and had a cough. 
I don’t think there was much the matter, but 

mother took alarm. I wanted her to walt at 
ieaat until she could get an answer from Lady 
Kate, but she was eo anxfoua I should getused to 
England before the cold weather came ehe 





In his heart the young curate felt glad they 
had not awaited his mother’s letter, feeling very 
doubtfal If it would have been warm enough to 
content them, 

“I think they will be astonished when we get 
home. They have been turning ont the old 
nurse: y for your reception, 

7 laughed. 

“IT am very sorry to disappoint them, 
— Lady Kate does not require « nursery her- 
56 ” 

“Oar youngest are twio boys of twelve 
They ought to be at home now, but my married 
eleter has taken possession of them. She lives In 
Yorkshire.” 

* How you must miss her!” 

Cathbert did not endorse the sentiment, 

“She has been married nearly nine years,” 
he sald, gravely, “so we are used to her 
absence |” 

‘“* And have you no other sisters |” 

‘Only one. Hilda ts o dear girl, but rather 
rpoile 1” 

*T am so glad |” 

“Why!” 

Miss Clark forgot her réle of poor relations. 

** Because I’ve been spollt all my life, and I 
like to think some one else Is as bad. I hope 
= and I shall be good friends. How old is 
she?” ; 

'* Twenty-three |” 

** Andl am two years younger, Do you think 
she will like me?” 

Poor Cuthbert ! 
deception poseible. 
the reply. 

“hope so!” and the tone of his volce some- 
how filled Izetta with dismay. 
It was almost # silent journey, Mr. Willougb- 
by felt a little dismayed ab the extent of his 
companion’s luggage. Three buge packlng- cases 
besides two leather tranks. It looked as though 
she intended to spend her life in 
Perhapa Izstta anderatood he conelidered her 
belongings excessive,for she sald brightly, pointing 
to the largest case of all, — 

It {s from 


* Really, this isn’t mine at all ! 
father to Uacle Charles; but he sald I had 
better keep it for the present!” 

Cathbert’s heart sank, ‘ Uncle Charles!” 
Who on earth was he? Mrs, Clark expressly 
said her husband had no: relations to whom 
ehe would trust her child, so there must be 
something very disreputable about her “‘brother- 
in-law. 

‘*] bad no idea you had any relations in 
England ” 

Iastta opened her eye. 

"IT have only Uocle Charles—and I have 
never seén him, Papa wanted to send me to 
him, but mother thought it would mot do, She 
is 20 very careful of me!” 

Cuthbert’s opinion of ‘Uncle Charles” grew 
worse and worse, 

"' Where does he live }” 

‘ He doesn’t liveanywhere. He spends a good 
deal cf time abroad, I belleve he ts at Baden 
just ab present.” 

Cuthbert seep him down at once as one of 
those shabby ne’er-do-wells, who,without exactly 
breaking the letter of the law, go near enough 
to doing so for thelr relations to be rid of them 
who, moreover, specially affect foreign towns, 
and have done much there to bring the name of 
Eoglishmen Into dishonour, 

“Your mother was quite right,” he sald, 
impuleively. ‘'I am sure it would never have 
anewered foy you to go to your uncle,” 

Toe Willoughbys were too well bred to express 
the surprise they felt on seelog thelr guest. 

Lady Kate was gently affectionate, ae was ber 
way mostly with girls. She felt so grateful to 
Tzetta for not turning oub tremendously objection- 
able that she received her quite warmly. 

Sir Toomas, who (in spite of desiring Miss 
Lingerd as a daughter-in-law) always admired 
beauty, followed his wife’s lead, Hilda’s heart 
was taken by storm, and Chev belnug absent, 
Izstta might fairly say her reception was ali she 
could have wished. 

“ Dinner ts at eight,” eald Lady Kate, kindly ; 


He was the worst hand at 
He blundered terribly over 





bundled me off at once,” 


‘bun do not tronble to dress to-night, for I am 
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sure you must be tired. And, my desr, you will 
find your room very timple and unpretendiog, 
pad we will change it to-morrow |” 

Hilda—proud, unbending Hilda-~iinked her 
hand fn Izstte’s arm, and tock her upstairs 
bereelf, 

“Oathbertb may have told you of our mie- 
take,” she eald, ss she opened the door of a 
cheerful room to disclose a large :ocking-horse 
avd several other toye, while a respectably- 
dressed old woman sat sewing by the table. 
" We actually took you for a child; and this is 
the twins’ nurse, to whose care we meant to con- 
fide you!” 

Tzetta eralled, 

“Tam sure you meant to be very kind!” she 
eaid, simply. “And nurse would have taken 
good care of me!” 

" ] will do that now, missie!” eald the woman, 
pleasantly, ‘‘ for you don’t Jook over strorg, end 
there’s a lob of unpacking and that to see to 
when one’s off a long journey. You tell my lady, 
Miss Hilda, I will seeto your cousin, for Marie 
's busy with you and your mamma, I'll go 
down now and see about tea.” 

“Jzstta,” sald Miss Willoughby, “do you 
know you have made a conquest. Nurse is 
almost the greatead pereon in the house. She 
turned me over solemnly to Marie when I was 
eighteen, and has devoted herself entirsly to 
her “dear boys’’ and the neeijlework ever 
since, She is a dear old soul! but she has 
been here ever since Meta was a baby, and 
domineers over us all eadiy! Mother was in 
qualms as to whether she should ask her to look 
after you (we thought you abont ten, recollect) 
or get another maid; but, as nurse would have 
thought ft an Ineult to have another servant in 
these rooms, we received her grecious promise to 

see to you.’ This room was meant for your 
vedroom, Nurse's ls opposite. Of course, we'll 
change {b ali to-morrow.” 

“Bat please don’c,” besought Izetta, "This 
room fs lovely, the view Js perfect. And if I feel 
Induetriously inclined I daresay nurse will let me 
eit with her.” 

Hilda looked at her meditatingly. 

“Do you know,”’ she said, with a sigh of 
relief, ‘ you are not In the least what I expected ! 
You might have lived in England all your life!” 

Tsetta smiled. 

‘Did you think I should be brown becanee I 
wss born in Africa?” 

“No. Bat a 

Tzevta took her hand. 

‘Do tell me!” she pleaded. 

“I feel quite ashamed of myself, But I thought 
you would be half-educated and—peculfar, You 
know I had never met any giri from Africa before, 
and a friend of ours told mother one Mr. Clark 
had had great deal of—trouble |’ she finished, 
not liking to allude to the family poverty In 
plainer words, 

“So he has,” acquiesced Izetta; “and mother 
‘oo, I often think no one in the world can have 
known more sorrow than they have; but it 
didn’t make any difference to my education, In 
our position, yon know, I wae obliged to study.” 
4 — winced at that allasfon to the musie- 
salt, 

"I should never have gu2ssed Mr. Clark’s occa- 
pation,” she sald, slowly. ‘You don’t lock in 
the very least like it.” : 

“No,” agreed Ivetta. “Mother always sald 
she hoped I should grow up quiet and retiriog, 
because people would be so critical of me, knowing 
what father fr. I'm gisd you think I don’t 
Keven pear to know what he fs by bad man- 
ers,” 

“Your manners are perfect!” eald Hilde, 
geverously, ‘* Now I must leave you, for here 
comes nurse with acup of tea. Remember, 
tacther doean’s expect you to dress.” 

Sir Thomas took her Into dinner, and found her 
® sympathetic listener. Sitiing there at his side, 
the might have been taken for an earl’s daughter, 
she looked so graceful and aristocratic. 

The Baronet took courage, and thought that 
with Izetta’s face, even Highehire could not be 
too Inquisitive as to her history. 

“Se might be anyone,” he confided to his 








wife that night. ** Well, I shall never believe in 
birth again.’ 

“She Is of good descent on one side,’ said Lady 
Kate, o little gravely ; “but she fe not In the 
lea:t like her mother,” 

* Ob, nol” ssid Izstta, when taxed with this 
cast of resemblance. "Father says I am a regu- 
lar Despard, In face and everything.” 

"A Despatd ! But bis name fs Clark |” 

‘ His mother’s name was Despard. I am 
called after ber, Jnette, and he eays I am her 
image.” 

She shook her head, 

‘*Not in the least. Hoe is dark. Papa says I 
am just like my grandmother's picture,’ 

“Ta che dead ¥” 

* Ob, yes! She died when pepa was 
° boy." * + . 


‘*T really think wa may venture to accept,” 
ssid Lady Kate, about ten days later, putting a 
note into Hilds’s hand, 

Tt was an iovitation from the Honourable Mrs, 
Benyon to a dinner party at Benyou Towers, the 
seat of her son, Lord Carsdale, The noble 
widow had called on Izetta, but the young lady 
had been out. The return visit had been 
equally unsuccessful, so that the Algere of High- 
shire had not yet had a chance of conversing with 
Mise Clark, 

Hilda glanced at {t carelessly. 

“Why nob?” 

Lady Kate hesitated. 

" You know, my dear, she is very pretty,” 

© Pretty,” replied Hilda, who bad a generous 
nature, and did not do things by balves, ‘ Why, 
mamma, she is simply beautifal !” 

* And Lord Carsdale fs young and nnmarried, 
Do you think we are justified, know- 
log what her father le, in Introducing him to 
Itie ? 

“ Perfectly,” returned Hilda, " With her face 
she Ie nod ikely to look ab a red-nosed, under- 
sized little man like the Earl!” 

“My dear child!” 

* Wel], mother, you know I can’t bear Lord 
Carsdale. I never could.” 

* Bat poor Itie Is not ia your position ?” 

Hilda drew herself up proudly, 

“She Is the Hneal descendant cf an English 
peer whose Earldom ie twice as old as Lord 
Carsdale’s, so that on one side her pedigree 
Is equal to his. If we come to the other alde, 
we know nothing sgainst Mr, Clark except 
that hs worke for his living ; and if rumcur 
speaks trath Mrs, Benyon did the same till she 


“Yon eeem quite to have changed 
your ideas,” sald her mother, mildly. “TI have 
heard you declare there was nothing like 
birth,” 

‘ Nothing in the world,” declared Hilda ; 
“but In this caee, Lord Carsdale and Itie seem 
to me equal ; that fs, thsy both count a peerage 
on one elde and trade on the other; while 
personally, she fs a million timee too good 
for him,” 

** She is a dear little thing |” 

"She {fs true,” sald Hilda, simply. “One 
couldn’t imagine Itie cajoling her brother {nto a 


‘loveless marriages or writing angry epistles to her 


sister, because she won’t travel two hundred 
miles to try and ‘catch’ a rich husband,” 

* Aren't yous little hard on Meta?” 

**T feel as if I bated Meta!” cried Hilda, 
passionately, ‘She fs so prosperone, she has gob 
no feeling left, She wants to dispose of me and 
Chev, not from anxiety as to our welfare, but 
because she dreads our some day eppearing as 
her ‘poor relations.’ She only lete Cuthbert 
alone because she’s afrald of tim. As to Cheviot, 
she has failed utterly thie time. I got a letter 
from him this morning, saying that he couldn’s 
possibly stand Miss Lingard any longer, and 
that he should be home to-morrow, Even !f our 
Afcican cousin turned ont ten times worse than 
we expected it would be less annoying than life 
at Meta’r.” 

“ Well, go and tell Itle of the Invitation, It 
Includes Cheviot if he Is at home, so his coming 
need make nv difference.” 

Ttle was writiog to her mother, bat she laid 





down her pen and welcomed Hilda to the old 
nursery with a very winning emile. Shs had not 
yet been « fortnfght at Oakcene, bat she hed 
roanaged to win Mise Willoughby’s whole heart. 
Hilda wae not ove to do things by halves ; she 
had meant to dllike ltfe thoroughly, but sho 
loved her now very dearly—far more, In fact, 
than she had ever been able to jove that manag- 
ing, capable -young woman who left Oakdene nine 
years before to become the wife of Adolphus 
Gray. 

“A dinner party!’ The girl’s face feil. 
* Hilda, dear, must I really go? Can't you snd 
Cuonsin Kate leave me at home?” 

"“Tthink you had better come,” urged Hilda, 
“You see Highehire fs a very hoeplitable place, 
and we can’t shut you up sll the while you are 
with ue. Benyon Towers is the best house In the 
county, and you had better make your d¢bué 
there than anywhere else,” 

Tife sighed dolefally. 

**I would much rather stay ab home!” 

‘Bat pecple would talk. This fa rather a 
Bpi‘eful nelghbourhood ; they might say all sorte 
of things ?” 

" As--—" 

Hilda grew rosy red. 

“They might fancy we were sshamed of you If 
we did nob introduce you to onr friends, tle, 
you really muat go,”’ 

“Very well. Hilda, do you know I used to 
fancy that myself?” 

“ What, dear?” 

**You had seen £0 little of mother, and you 
kuew nothing of my father. [said to mother 
before I came you might be ashamed of me,” 

“Tam sure she jodged us better,” sald Hilda, 
hatlly, ‘ Her note wae most trustful.” 

“She wanted to write aud explain all about 
papa, but I wonldn’t let her. You see, Hilda, 
everyone we meet at home kaows all about him, 
so I thought you would have heard, and then 
explanations are euch horrid things, So mother 
gave way, only she said ff you found me s 
nuleance I was to go on to Uncle Charles §” 

‘* Well, we haven't, and I shall not hear of 
your forsaking ur. Now, you are golng to Mrs, 
Benyon’s ; that’s settled. Ob, I have a plece of 
newe for you. My brother is coming home |” 

"JT know,” sald Itle, blushing. ‘‘I have seen 
him walk up the avenue,” alluding to Cuthbert, 
who had been to London on parish business for 
two days. 

"Not Cuth; a far more distingaished person 
—my eldest brother, Cheviot !’’ 

" Oh ! ” 

There wae such a want of Interest in the reply 
that Hilda feit hurt. 

“ You are quite sure to like him when you know 
him. He is the handsomest man in Highebire, 
and a general favourite.” 

Tzetta shook her head, 

" Men like that are always conceited. ’ 

** Well, I suppose poor Cheviot fe—juat a Htt/e. 
How can he help {t, when he knows he {fs the 
best-locking of tke six boys, and the favourite 
into the bargain with all but me.” 

"Ten’t he your favourite }” 

"We are very good friends, but Cuthbert fs 
my brother. There jen’t s ecraps I ever got into 
but I came to him to pull ms out.” 

"I am sure he did it,” 

" Yes, and lectured me afterwards as a revenge. 
Cathbert is a dear old fellow |” 

" He isn’t very old?” 

* Five-and-twenty—bubt he is the good boy of 
the family ; the one who was always staid and 
tractable. Meta (that’s my sister) saya she 
despaire more of Cathbert than of ue all.’ 

“ Bat why 1” 

* He Air, Sol such a model young man, she 
feela sure when he does commit a folly {t will be 
an egregious one! Then, too, Cuthbert won't 
submit to her influence.” 

“ What particular folly does she expect him to 
commit, Hilda?” 

‘ Matrimony |” 

“Bat I thought Mra, Gray approved of that ? 
You told me she had made several plans for you 
and your eldest brother }” 

“Yes; but ehe knows it’s no use to plan for 
Cuthbert, The fact is, Itle, Meta and I don’s 
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often agree; but, in this one point [think she’s 
right. Unless he remains a bachelor I do believe 
he will present us with a most objectionable 
sister-ia-law!” 

"But why ?” persisted itie, 
have suspected Mr, 
tastes ?” 

"Why don’t you say Cathbert{ You're the 
first person who ever callel him ‘Mr, Wil- 
loughby ’!” 

“Mr. Cathbert, then |!” 

**Dear old Cuth,” said Hilda, slowly. ‘ No, 
he hasn’t low tastes; but he has a wonderful 
knack of appropriating what other people look 
down on! When we were children the ugliest 
toys, the least sunny piece of garden, was always 
Cath’s, At the present moment he rejolces [n a 
horse so hideous no one else would buy him, and 
he has a dog which is such a terrible combina- 
tion of cur and mongrel father says {ols a dis- 
grace to Oakdene!"” 

Itle was emifling, but there was a strange dim- 
ness about her cyes for al! that. Hilda went on 
lightly. 

“The ugliest, most backward children in the 
Suanday-school are sure to be pets of Cathbert’s. 
The most disagreeable old women and the least 
attractive old men are the ones made over to his 
minuistrations; and as though dofpg all the 
hardest work of this parish was not enough, he 
has lately taken itfuto his head his lot here fs too 
easy, and he should like to have an Kast-end 
curacy {n London!” 

“T like that!” ra 
honour him for it |” 

"I suppose one ought. He wanted to go 
abroad as a missionary ; but mother sald {b would 
break her heart, so then he took ap the East-end 
echeme instead. Just fancy Cuthbert, who had 
always lived at home with mother, going into 
dirty lodgings {a the East-end |” 

‘* Must they be dirty !” 

“Well, perhaps not! Then he fe the least 
euspicious of mortals. He would be a prey to 
his landlady, pay generously for everything, and 
yet be nearly starved~-unless he married.” 

*" Which you hope he won't $” 

“I don’t know! He hae» hundred and fifty 
a@ year of bis own, and I believe the lowest 
atipend as a curate would bring {n another 
hundred, I don’t see how he {is to keep a wife 
on that unless——” 

“ Unless he fulfile Meta’s fears, and marries 
someone altogether out of his sphere—a young 
school teacher, an energetic mission woman, or 
someone like that. Of course they would think 
two hundred a year luxury, and as poor Cuth- 
bert would feel such a wife she greatest poseible 
help fn his parish, and also know he was provid- 
fog a home for a worthy young person, I fear 
some day or other Meta will have the chance of 
trampling over us!” 


* Tshould never 
Willoughby of common 


sald Izetta, warmly. 


CHAPTER IIL 


Tue first of September came and went; but 
Izstoa Clark was sulll domesticated at Oakdene, 
and there seemed not the least chance of Uncle 
Charles recelving a visib from her. Itie fitted so 
coslly tuto the family that {t seemed her niche 
must have been there walting to be filled. Lady 
Kate approved of her, Hilda loved her, Sir 
Taomas petted her, while the two young men io 
thelr different ways, studied her pleasure in all 
things. 

Outwardly she got on best with Cheviot, 
After recovering from hie first amazement the 
heir of Oakdene struck up a very warm friend- 
ship with Itle, They rode together, took long 
rambles In company, and became so intimate 
that Hilda (though she breathed no hint of her 
suspicions) began to regard the chance of Grace 
Lingard entering the family aa more remote than 
ever. 

Not that Cheviot made love to hie beantifal 
cousin. Sie Thomas and Lady Kate would have 
detected that at once, and preached prudence to 
him. No! he pald her no attention a brother 
might not have offered. Hs treated her much 
as 4 younger aleter, aud only two persons were 
keen enough to notice the strange Intenalty with 








which he sometimes looked at her and to observe 
that hie voice always softened in speaking to his 
far-off cousin, 

And these two were Hilda and Cuthbert. The 
first was sympathetic, but troubled. It waa one 
thing to uphold Chev in his objections to Grace 
Lingard, bub it wae quite another to encourage 
him ijn wooing a penniless girl. She loved Itie 
dearly, She thought no falrer mistress could 
have been found for Oakdene! but, alas! Oak- 
dene icself had to be considered, and it seemed 
probable that Cheviot’s bride would never reign 
there unless she brought a dower sufficient to 
pay off the heavy mortgage. 

Hilda never remonstrated with Cheviot. She 
might bs mistaken, after all. Hor handsome 
brother was such a flirt, and perhaps he was only 
amusing himself. To speak to hira was impossi- 
ble ; bat would ft not bs kind to give Itle just a 
hint? There would be no need to say anything 
to hurt the child's pride. 

The chance came when Cheviot had been home 
more thana month. A note arrived from Mra. 
Gray volunteering a visit from herself and Grace, 
Not even that fatal letter beginning " Dear 
Coueln Kate” had produced more consternation, 
Lady Kate declared {t was “sweet of Meta 
to propose ft, but the country was looking damp ; 
ip would be far pleasanter for her to come in the 
summer,” 

N.B.—As this was late September Lady Kate's 
wish would have deferred her daughter's visit for 
at least elght months | 

Sir Thomas did not see why a woman should 
take her husband's ward wherever she went, and 
Hilda declared she was not at all anxious to make 
Miss Lingard’s acquaintance. 

‘*There seems to me,” she sald, as soou.as 
she was alone with her mother and Izetta, 
‘something positively Indelicate {a her 
coming here. Ol course we know it is for their 
sake,” 

She spoke to, Lady Kate, but she looked at 
Itie. Tast young lady showed nob the least 
embarrassment, She said just in her ueual 
toue,— 

“Tt you think Mrs, Gray would prefer no 
strangers here when she brings Miss Lingard to 
Introduce to you, you know, Cousin Kate, I could 
go to Uncle Charles |” 

Tiady Kate smiled, 

** My dear, we can’t spare you. As to Miss 
Liogard, I don’t feel anxious to see her,” 

“I thought she was golng to marry 
Cheviot?” for the more formal style of 
address had been dropped by Itle at general 
request, 

Hilda marveiled at her calm. 

*Ttle, you are premature. As yet it is only 
one of ‘ Meta’s schemes.’ Chev objects.” 

“TJ don't think he ought.” 

Mate eurprise ; then a mild, “' my dear child!” 
from Lady Kate. 

Tastta smiled. 

“T dld not mean to be rude; but you know 
at home we have no ‘eldest sons.’ Men work 
for their living unless they have a fortone, Now, 
I meant as Cheviot does not seem Inclined 
even to earn enough to keep a wife, if he 
marries at all he mush choose some one who 
cau keep him !” 

Lady Kate sighed. 

“Ah, my dear!” she said, wearily, ‘‘ more 
hangs on it than you think ; but I must go to 
the housekeeper.” 

Left alone the two girls grew grave; then 
Hiida sald, suddenly,— 

“Doyou know I’ve been quite mistaken in 
you, Itle. I really fancied you and Cheviot were 
getting to care for each other.” 

Tzetta laughed. 

“Thope weare, I like Cheviot awfully. He 
seems almost like a brother to me,” 

‘And you woulda’s mind his marryirg 
Grace?” 

A light broke on Izabta. 

* Nobthe least in the world if they can make 
each other happy. Oh, Hilda!” and ber cheeks 

werimson. “Surely you didn't think because 
Soy ty talk to Cheviot I was ready to marry 

m » 

“Tt know I should like to have you for a 





sister,” replied Hilds, warmly, “though how, If 
my suspicions had been right, you aud Cheviot 
ever could have existed I don’t know !” 

“Pat the idea out of your head,” pleaded 
Itie; "please do, or I shall feel hot whenever 
I speak to him. I looked on him as good as en. 
gaged, and so I thought I might be quite friendly 
to him,” 

Hilda looked troubled, é 

“ What made you think ib 1” asked Itfe, 

“ He likes to talk to you, and———” 

“ And-—” r 

** You talk @ great deal more to him than to 
other psople—Cuthbert, for example.” 

Izette w crimson ; neck, brow and checks 
were covered with blushes. 

"T can’t talk to Cathbert if he doesn’t care to 
talk to me,” she said, quickly. ‘‘I am not useful 
enough to please him ; he told me so the other 
day.” 


y: 

© He couldn’t, It’s not like bim.” 

“Tt was not quite that, He said different 
people had different gifts,” 

* Well, so they have.” 

“T wae singing ab the time, andI know he 
meant I was wasting my time, and that I had 
far better have been teaching In the Infant 
echool,” 

" Nonsense |” 

“T mean it, Hilda i” 

*' Now, Itie, don’t take mp fancles, Cathberi 
ie not a lad!ee’ man, but I’m sure he ilkes you,” 

Itle declined to purave the subject, 

* When fs he away!" 

“He has given Mr. Oadler notice to leave a! 
Easter, aollunedens then he will carry out his 
heart’s desire.” 

**To did seem auch a pity he refused that 
living, Don’t you think so!” 

** No living was ever offered him,” 

“Yes. Last week Lord Carsdale offered him 
Benyon. It is worth five hundred a-year.” 

*‘Benyon! Why It ts the dearest old place. 
Are you quite sure that it was offered 1’ 

* Cartein,” 


‘« Did Cath tell you?” A little burt that His 
confidence should have been given to Itie in pre- 


began to see daylight st 
“Why did he offer it him!" 

* He thought he would like to be near Oak- 
dene. Ib was not a nice letter, Hilda—the re- 
fusal,I mean. Itread aa though Cathbert was 
offended at the offer. It ed the Ear) vory 
rauch ; he eald they had. always been such good 
friends, I promised him to sek Cathbert his 
reason.” 

“ And did you!” 

“ Yes; but I could not.get much answer, H. 
said his duty called him to suffer, bat he did not 
feel compelled to undergo such dally pain as a 
residence at Benyon must be to him.” 

“ How very # el” 

“Wasn't it! I sald a little in pralse of the 
Reetory—it fs such a dear old place, you know— 
and I sald {t was near the Towers, and he had 
always seemed friendly with Lord Carsdale ; but 
he sald the Earl was such a contemptible puppy, 
and that, under the circumstances of the case, to 
offer him Benyon was a deliberate Insult.” 

Hilda looked mystified. 

“You musp be dreaming, Itie?” 

“No, ib t¢ the sober truth, I should ssy 
Cuthbert was in a bad temper, only that he Is 
not given to such follies.” % 

“ Why should he dislike Lord Carsdale! 

‘tT have no idea. He seems to me a very 
amiable young man.” 

“'T shall have it out with Cathbert, I suppose 
you don't mind, Itie 1?” i. 

“Don't say 1 was disappointed, that’s all, 
sald Ivette, elmply ; * but I don’t think you will 
get any satisfaction oub of the interview. You 
had far better let well alone,” 

‘* Bat I bad rather not.” 

“ You will make him ’ 

'T shall risk that. = uaet oe on 
really angry with me yet, or mantle 
of Mota's “management, She would set the 
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matter before him so vividly he would be forced 
to give in,” ; 

Guthbert had a eltting-room of bis own which 
the eervants styled the etudy, but was known by 
its master and his friends as the ‘‘den” once 
upon a time, 

Hilda had spent a good deal of her time In the 
‘den. Itle, too, had been there with her once 
or twice, but since Cheviot’s coming the girls had 
discontinued their vielts to the young curate’s 
eanctum, 

The door was not locked ({t was Cathbert’s habit 
to turd the key when busy or engaged), 20 Hilda 
pushed {t open and walked in. Her brother was 
sitting ina huge arm-chair drawn close to the 
fre, He may have been thinking of to-morrow’s 
sermon (it was Saturday), bud, If 20, it must 
have been a funeral one, for his face was grave, 
almost. atern in {te expr: sson. 

“ Now, Hilda, run away. I am too busy to 
listen to you |” 

‘You are not busy at all!” contradicted his 
sister, drawing the companion chalr to his own 
up to the fire, “ You're only warming yourself, 
I am going to follow your example ; It’s bitterly 
cold for September |” 

Cathbert smiled, 

‘'} suppose you did not come here on purpose 
to tell me that *” 

“Well, hardly, Iwant to talk to you. It’s 
ages and ages since we hada confab!” ) 

"T can't talk ; I've got a headache,” 

Hilda looked at him reproachfully, 

“ Firat you're busy, then you've got a hsad- 
ache! Which am I to belleve? Or fs it you 
don't wan't to see me }” 

He sighed. 

TJ ough) to be busy, and my head is aching, 
Hilda ; bat perhaps the third reason Is the most 
powerful one, I do not feel Inclined to talk jaet 
now,” ‘ 

“To's good for people to sacrifice thelr own 
ie@lings occasionally,” said Hilda, wickedly, ‘‘ In 
charch last Sanday you told us we someiimes 
ruined our friends by giving way to all their 
caprices. I Uke to obey your advice, So first 
you muat sacrifice your own feelings, and listen ; 
secondly, I am not going to rulm your character 
by giving way to your caprice, and golng.’’ 

‘*You reason like an oracle! Well, after al! 
this preamble, what is fo 1” 

‘Why did you refuse Benyon!” asked Hilda, 
who could be as blunt as her brother when ehe 
chose, ; 

"Did she tell you I refused {t *” 

“ My cousin, Izetta told me. Why can’t you 
give her a name }” 

" Then you might as well have aeked her the 
reason,” 

"She doean’t know ft,’ 

He started, 

"T explained {b to her fally, Heaven knows 
it wae a painful task! Surely you don’t want 
me to repeat ib $¥, 

“Itle told me exactly what you sald; and It 
ecunded like Greek to both of us!” 

* Nonsense |” : 

‘She esid you called Lord Carsdale a con- 
temptbile puppy, and you thought the offer of 
Benyon an insult |” 

“Soldo!” | 

" Cathbert, are you growing mad!” , 

He pushed the hatr back from his temples 
slowly, and anawered,— 5 

I hope not,” 

Then why are you ao strange +” 

‘I think fp is you who are obtuse?” he 
retorted, quickly. "I suppose Izetta is too 
acccomplished.a coquette to give you the clue, 
a surely you are gob quite, blind} You mast 

t) 

“I odon’t,” «aid Hilda, speaking almost 
hambly fg her bewilderment, Then growing 
Indigosnt ag she recollected the charge brought 
agalost her friend, ‘and as to calling Itle a 
coguette, ft is wicked of you |” 

Cathbert ed. 


"You hr deny next that she fs going to-marry 


4 


father told me last week (which, I confess, did 
not eurprise me) that the Earl of Carsdale had 
proposed for Izstta,” 

" There!” 

‘'Weita moment! He was here half-an-hour, 
and then told papa he had been refused. He 
does not wantit talked about (vain creature !) 
so he is coming here just as uenal. He told 
pspa he conaldered Mies Clark was throwing 
away such a chance as she might never have 
again. It made the dear old dad so indignant, 
Lord Carsdale wanted him to remonstrate with 
Itfe, but he refused, and he laid his embargo on 
mother and me not to mention the subject to 
her leat she should rush off to that Uacle 
Charles who seems to be ber baven of refuge 
whenever she thinks of leaying Oakdene.”’ 

Cuthbert locked {nm the fire more de jectedly 
than ever. 

'* Well,” demanded Hilde, ‘what can she 
think of you?” 

“That you have been very Cross to her, and 
that you think her too ueeless for your mightiness 
to condescend to talk to her !” 

“ And you—Hilda! Don’t you see it now!” 

Hilda nodded her head. 

‘IT think Ido! I belleve you, certaln in your 
own mind that Itle was to be Lady Carsdale, 
and that both she and the lord, suspected you 
of caring for her, offered you Benyon as a kind 
of make up, I have my own idea that you do 
eare for her quite enough to raske It irksome 
for you to live at her gates, and see ber another 
man’s wife |” 

Cuthbert shook himself afier the fashion of a 
Newfoundland dog. 

“ You bave found your eyes at last, Hilda!” 

“ But I was on a wrong track, I thought 
she cared for Coeviot! I actually told her so!” 

“ And she-—~” 

**Gonvinced me she would be quite willing 
for him to marry Grace Lingard. It Is 
strange,” went on Miss Willoughby, demurely, 
“that though she refused to Imagine herself 
Cheviot’s wife when { told her I should lovagto 
have her fora slater, she did not dissent from 
the ides."’” 

© Hilda, do be serious |” 

ia] I am 4% 

‘* Taen what do you think?” 

(1 think you ought to ask ber that!” 

* Think of her beauty !” 

‘* Well, I néver heard « curate was compelled 
to choose an ugly wife!” 

* And—Easst London 1” 

“Ohi” said Hilda, frankly. -" 1 expect she 
will be quite foolish enough to agree tolt! She 
told me the other day she was tired of a useless 
life, and ff she were not her mother’s only 
child she should like to enter a Sisterhood. 
Why, Cath, I thought you would be delighted ! 
You used to consider Sleters as angels In human 
form |? 

‘Bat I don’t want Itle to be an ange! 1” 

“ Ah! Don'b you feel grateful to me that in 
eplte of your excuses I-persieted In staying here 
to chatter to you! ” 

* Well, perhaps I do!” 

" And,” went on Hilda, relentlessly, " Don’b 
you + sorry you refused Benyon }” 

a“ ° nd 


“ Why not?” 

“Tb would not be pleasant to Itfe for as to owe 
our home to the Earl.” 

'€© Ug’ and ‘ours,’ Dear me, how confident 
some people are, to be sure!” 

** Hilda 1” 

She bent over him lovingly. 

" What is {t, Cath!” 

"Will it be a blow to the mater and Sir 
Thomas} I know they love Izatta, but bave 
they got over the feare of her father ¢’ 

Miss pang 

‘* They are.so fond of Itie I beilfeve they would 
have tried to forgive her even If she had fascl- 
nated Chevict ! As it{e, they will nob only adopt 
her asa daughter ce a a a bud they wili 

ti yf 





af p mcerag female missionary who marked you ns her 


prey) Cath; we two understand exch other 





withont many words; bub I musb esy this, I 
should be delighted if you win Izstia, B.canse 
you have promised to wear a black cout all your 
days I dont see why all your surroundings should 
be black to0 ; and Lile is such a darliog she would 
meke stnshine in whatever dingy place you 
choose to take her to 1” 

" Where fa sho }” demanded ihe Rev. Cathbert, 
somewhat anxiously, 

"In the old nursery, making secrap-books, 
Narse is helping her. You might tell Narse I 
want her if yor like !’ 

But the white fib wae not neceesary, Nurse 
had departed to her dinner, and Itle wes quite 
alone, not pasting any longer, but apparently lost 
in a day-dream, 

* Ite 1” 

He had been the only one of the family who 
never uzed the quaint abreviation of her Spanteh 
name, She looked up with o smile. 

*] thought you always wrote your sermons on 
Saturday morning |” 

“Hilda Interrupted me, She burat Into 
the den to demand why I wonldn’h go 
to Benyon |!" 

** And you told her i” 

"IT gave her the reason I bad told yon; bub, 
Itie, it seems you did nob understand my objec- 
tlons !” 

No l iP 

Cuthbert had taken one of her pretty handa as 
he wenb on, 

“‘Teould not have borne to Jive at Benyou 
Rectory, Ite, if within a atone’s throw of me at 
the Towers you had been ruling as Lord Cars- 
dale’s wife!” 

Itie began to cry. 

“ And you could think that—of me ’” 

“T thought It was all settled >?” 

**T would not marry Lord Carsdale ff he were 
worth his weight In gold |” 

“ Why not i” 

* Because I do not love him!” 

* Do you think you could love anyone eles, 
Itie? I belleve I am the worst match in High- 
shire, I am the detrimental of the family— 
the only one who is certain never to be rich, 
Do you think, Ite, you could ever learn to care 
for me?” 

e No i ” 

“Twas afraid of it. You are ro bright and 
beautifal, and I—what have I to cffer! Nothing 
but a life of honest toll ia a dull, unattractive 
region, with only love to sweeten [b.” 

“ Bat love fa worth all else |” 

** Vet you sald ‘No?’” 

* Of course |. You asked if I could ever learn to 
love you; and I never, never could, for I love 
you already. I think I have done so ever since 
that moment on the steamer, when you looked 
into my face and smiled,” 


CHAPTER IY, (AND LAST), 


Sm Tomas and his wife fully confirmed 
their daughter’s prediction, They were so 
fond of Itfe that they quite overlooked the 
very questionable status of her father, and 
welcomed her as Cathbert’s fiancée without a 
elogle regret, 

‘*You see,” said.the. Baronet, when diccuss- 
Ing the matter with his wife and Hilda, 
"Cuthbert is not io the least like anyone 
else,”’ 

Not in the least)” ® 

‘tT never expected him to marry at all, At 
best I thought he would choose some plain 
creature in a black gown and poke bonnet. 
The Ind fs too serious by half. Now that child 
fs jast like s sunbeam ; she will brighten him 
up!’ 

** And if the Clarks should come to.Eogland,” 
gaid Hilda, cheerfully, “why, the name fa so 
common, who {s to identify them wiih the people 
who kept a music-hall at Port Mery? Besides,” 
and her voice grew serlous, ‘‘@athbert will 
rather evjoy having something to bear for Izetta’s 
sake ; and yon know, mother, I don’t belfeve the 
parente who brovght up Ite and made ber what 
she fs can be-very dreadfal.” 
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"We must write to them,” sald Sir Thomas, 
* Cuthbert might hint that we are quite willing 
to look to the child’s wedding-dress if they would 
rather stay in Africa.” 

But more surprises were in store, A letter 
came the next day for Miss Ciark from her 
mother, saylog that her father, being at last able 
to arrange his affairs, they hoped to be in 
England three weeks after she received those 
tidings, They should, of course, go direct to 
Uncie Charles, and they hoped their darling 
would meet them there. 

Tue levter had been evidently written immedi- 
ately after hearing of Itle’s arrival at Oakdens, 
There was plenty of gratitude to Lady Kate for 
her kindness, and even an apology for the abrvpt- 
ness of the note which had made her think her 
visitor would prove a child; but there was no 
hint of visting Oakdene. 

“To is clear your mother means to have 
nothing to do with ae,” eald Lady Kate, a little 
jesiously, and quite forgetting her former 
sentiments. “I should have thought her own 
cousin would stand bafore a mere brother-[n- 
law. ” 


Itie emiled. 

“Uaccle Charles does want them «eo badly. 
I know he has been writlog despalring letters for 
the last five years, only father could not be 
spared,” 

** And now he will take a long holiday ?"’ 

*' He will never go back to Africa again unless 
jaet for a visit. How pleased Uacle Caarlea will 
be ! ” 


“Bat my dear child!” began Sir Thomas, 
awkwardly, ‘I thought this uncle of yours had 
been unfortunate ?” 

“Mes onfortunate!” agreed Izetta; “he 
lost his wife and children in one week of a fever, 
It fe since that that he has been such a sad 
wanderer ; it seemed as if he could never eettle 


* You sald he was at Baden }”’ 

*‘Bat he has come home now, I had a letier 
from him only yesterday. I meant to teil you 
about it, only,” and she blushed, thinking of 
yesterday’s event, “ I forgot |” 

** And {fs he in London ?” 

**Yes. He wanted me very much to go up 
for the day and see him. I think,’ she added, 
nervously, “I m'ght manage ft. You see the 
fast traine get to town {n an hour and a-half. If 
I started sarly I should have quite a long day 
with him.” 

“ He had much better come here.” 

It was impulelve Htlda who spoke ; bub both 
her parenta smiled approval, and Izatta was told 
to write aud announce her engagement to her 
ancle, begging him to come down to Oakdene on 
a two days” visio, 

‘We can jadgs so much better what Izstba’s 
father {a like when we have seen his brother,” 
said Sir Thomas, as though apologising to his 
wife for the Invitation. 

Bat she only said ‘'certainly.” And when 
itle received & reply that Uncle Charles would 
be down on Thursday, she gave orders for his 
reception as though he had been an old friend. 

“} should Ifke to goand meet him,” sald Itle, 
alittle timidly. “ Onthbert, will you drive me to 
the station and leave me there quite alone ?’’ 

‘*] think I bad much better take you there 
and leb you drive home téfe & téte with your uncle, 
T don’t at all approve of your having an inter- 
view with anyone In thet cold, draughty eta- 
tion 1” 

Itie twined her fingera in his buttonhole, They 
two were quite alone. 

“*T feel eo frightened |” 

“My darling! Do you thiak he will scold you 
for sending away au Earl and promieing yourself 
to & poor curate?” 

I am not afraid of Uucle Charles,” 

‘© Of whom, then ?” 

“Of you!” 

‘Tie!’ 

* Proralae me this,” she pleaded. “* However 
difarent Uncle Charles Is from what you expect, 
you wiil go on loving me juat the same?” 

" Even ff he is a ahoeblack !” 

“He isn’t. Don't say that, Promise, what- 
ever he is, it shall make no difference ?” 








**T promise! Nothing in the world shall part 
us, sweetheart, I assure you |” 

But Cathbert had misgivings, and he went to 
claim his alster’s sympathy. 

" Ttle is frightened to death!” he sald, plead- 
ingly to Hilda. “TI believes the old man ls worse 
than we have any idea of ! Hilda, if he pute hie 
knife in his mouth, and drops all his ‘h’s,’ 
promise me to take no notice. Look jast as 
though ft was the correct thing.” 

Hilds laughed. 

“All right. Obev fs gone, so the most critical 
of the family will be away. 

" Gone!" 

** Io's my bellef my firat idea was partly right. 
He cared for Itie more than she guessed. Motbor 
bas sent him off to Meta, Thore’s many s heart 
caught in the rebound, you know ; and we hope 
fo his dejsction he may seek consolation from 
Misa Lingard, and forget her squint.” 

Itis had her way. Her lover left her alone 
at the little rallway station five minutes before 
the train was due. 

“Remember, you have promised!" were her 
last words to him, 

Bat when an old gentleman, with silvery halr 
and noble features, alighted on the platform, +hs 
forgot all her late doings Thies was Uncle 
Charles, the hero of her childhood, She went up 
to him. 

Pay re va have known me!”’ she asked, 
shyly ; “ father sald you would!” 

“Avywhere in the world!” replied the 
stranger. ‘‘ You are my mother’s Image! Bat 
ob, a Tole, you have been awfally rash!” 

ts ° 1 

“ Didn't you write and say you were engsg2d 
to & younger son, with only a curate’s iacome ? 
What will your father say ?” 

‘*Father will be delighted! For the last 
three years he has been haunted by the Idea I 
shonid never marry at all, You see, Uncle 
Charles, I was frightened when people liked me 
out there. I always thought they wanted to 

y the Governor's daughter and your piece,’’ 

‘And you thiak Mr, Cathbert Willoughby {fs 
above such weakness?” 

The old gentleman amiled benignly. 

‘ Well, he comes of a good old family, so 
perhaps he fs, And I won’t deny, my child, your 
face might make a man dieinterested,” 

Itle opened her eyes. 

© Taat has nothing to do with it!” 

‘**T should eay It had a great deal!” 

**¥ mean he must be disinterested. Taey all 
belleve father has fafied all his life, and fe 
now keeping a kind of low hotel and muzslc- 
hall.” 


“Impossible |” 

She explained, to the best of her power, much 
to her uncle's amusement. 

“My dear child} Why, it must have been 
torture to them! The Willoughbys have the 
name of being tha proudest familly In High. 
shire! Do you mean that, belleviog this, they 
received you into their house, and let thelr son 
propose to you!” 

“They received me. I fancy ab firet—I mean 
before they saw me-—they thought 1 rather rude 
of mother to send me, but that is only a fancy of 
mine. Taey have been kindness {tself, and, 
when Cathbert told them, Sir Thomas and his 
wife sald they should be delighted to have me for 
& daughter.” 

“And what pleasing fiction do they believe 
about me?” 

“T hardly like to tell you.” 

‘Ohl goon! If George keeps a low music- 
hall, there’s no believing what humble occupation 
they have endowed me with !”’ 

“T never sald anything about yon, except that 
you kept wandering about, and mother was afraid 
to send me to you, you know,” she added, half 
apologetically. “Mother is so anxious; she 
couldn’t believe I should be looked after unless 
there was a mistress of the house.” 

“'Taey doubtless take me for a kind of repro- 
bate, unfit for the charge of a young lady |" 

“Tm afraid so,” 

“ Well, child, you seem to have decelved them 
pretty thoroughly ¢” 

iM I 


never meant to,” pleaded Itfe; ‘“ and I 











answered every one of their questions ; but what 
could I dot They had made up a theory of thelr 
own, and they would twist all I sald so as to 
agree with it.” 

“Tf your mother saw me k you here {fn 
this draughty station she would be more certain 
than ever I could not take care of her daughter. 
I see the carriage is waiting. P.rhaps as we 
drive to Oakdene, Miss Izetta, you will enlighten 
me as to the nex) scenes In the comedy.” 

“Qh! Uacle Charles, areyou angry! ’ 

"Not the least in the world,” replied her uncle, 
as they drove off ; *‘ but I want to koow how our 
worthy friends are to be ee oem ” 

" Wouldn’t they know by at you?” 

“ Hardly, I fear. There seems but one thing 
for ft, my dear, you must introduce me by name 
to Lady Kate Willoughby.” 

* Muet I, really?” 

‘*Tam afraid so. Oome, child, they can’t eat 
you! [I believe I am distantly connected with 
the man who married Miss Willoughby,” added 
the kind old man; “so, perhaps, after all, I 
can take the task of enlightenment off your 
eboulders.” 

Tt was five o'clock, the hour of afternoon tea; 
when Jz:tta and her uncle reached Oakdene, 
They were shown straight to the morning-room, 
where Hilda and her mother awaited them. Both 
ladies were charmed with the stately manners 
and old-world courtesy of their guest. 

“Do you know,” he asked, one, when 
poor Itle was growing 80 nervous id hardly 
hold her teacup, “I belleve I have the pleasure 
of belag distantly connected with you $” 

** Mra. Clark fs my second cousin,” admitted 
his hostess, blandly. 

“Ab! but I mean through a more recent mar- 
riage than my poor brother’s. Ualess I am 
much mistaken, my wife’s nephew married your 
daughter !"’, 

Lady Kate gasped. Meta the !rreproachable, 
the faultleasly-proper, did she, fadeod, claim 
kindred with this old gentleman, who, by his 
plece’s confession, lived nowhere ¢ 

Bat the mistress of O.kdene was too kind- 
hearted to expresa any doubte. She answered 
promptly, — 

“ Meta married Colonel Gray, of the —tbh 
Hussars, Would that be your nephew!” 

** My wife's nephew. She has been dead these 
many years, but I have not quite lost sight of 
Gray. He and his young wife were my guests ab 
Aspendale not long after their wedding.” 

" Aspendale!” Lady Kate really thoughd the 
world was comfug to an end. Of course she 
knew her eon-lo-law counted kindred with the 
Lord of Aspendale, Did be not preface many a 


sentence with ‘'my uncle the Earl?” She was 
fetriy at her wits’ end. 
**Ttle said you lived nowhere,’ sald Hiida, 


simply to break the awkward aflence. 

‘No, L have four houses; but I fear I can’t 
be said to ‘live’ in any of them, still Aspen- 
dale Court always seems my chief home. I ex- 
pect it will be more homelike still when Itie’s 
mother fs there to do the honours.” 

“Mra, Clark?” questioned Lady Kate, yei 
more puzzled. “Bat bow could she do the 
honoure of Aspendale Court!” 

The Earl of Aspendale smiled. 

* B-cause she must one day be lbs mistress. 
When Heaven calle me to join my loved ones, 
my brother and his wife wiil be Lord and Lady 
Aspendale. I don’t know what little fictions this 
wiifal child has concocted about our family ; but 
Lassure you, she has no very detrimental con- 
nections, Her father fs Governor of Maryland, 
and a very Important person. He resides chiefly 
at Port Mary, where be has the henour to repre- 
sent Her Mejesty. I hope in a very few ays 
now to welcome him back to England, Four- 
and-twenty years ago he went out a young 
attaché, but he has now both fame and fortune. 
Even if he were not hele presumptive to my 
Earldom I think his name would be known and 
honoured throughout the land.” | 

. . * s 

You know you promised,” said Itle, a few 
hours later, when shes and Cathbert stood 
téte-d-téte in the conservatory—'‘you know you 
promised you would never give me up.” 
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" Bat think of the sacrifice. 
the richest helresees of the day ! 
will be an Earl's daughter,’ 

“ Not for sges!" replied Izetta, “at least, I 
hope not, I want Uncle Charles to live ever so 
lovg. But even if some day I am an Earl's 
daughter, why should Lady Jzetta Willoughby 
be a greater Impossibility than Lady Kate }” 

“ Don’t tempt me.” 

"Ieee. You are tired of me,” 

“Ttie i” 

J shall go back to Port Mary,” sald Ile, 
determinedly, ‘‘and break my heart, then per- 
haps you'll be sorry.” 

‘* You don’t understand.” 

“Ido. You think me too wicked to bs your 
wife jaet because I have a little money, I don’t 
see why people should be wicked jast becauee 
they are not poor,” 

She began to cry, and she carried ber polnt, 

Cathbert submitted to his good fortune, and 
agreed to be as faithful to the heiress as he had 
yowed to be to poor little Itie. 

As to his family, thefr delight was too genuine 
to be displeasing. They wonld have welcomed 
Ttle poor and obscure, her only title of honour 
that she was the Willoughbys’ cousin ; but they 
could not but be glad Cuthbert should wed one 
so richly dowered as the ex-Governor’s heiress, 
a girl who eome day must be in her own right 
Countess of dale. A 

The only person who ever regretted the 
arrangement was Meta Gray. She was vastly 
gracious to Miss Clark when she met her, bub 
she always declared euch a prize should have 
been reserved for Cheviot. As to Cathbert’s 
wedding an heirees 1b wae most unnecessary ; and 
the long history Hilda took so much trouble to 
explain to her ehe almply would not listen to, 
but poteoset with the calm reproof,— 

“Nonsense, Hilda, I don’t believe it. No 
person in their senses, much less a whole family, 
could ever have made such a atrange mistake,” 


(THE END } 


You are one of 
Sometime you 


a 








Bawes have been seen to follow in the wake 
of a moving tralo, to swoop down on small birds 
that were suddenly disturbed and frightened by 
the nolse, and therefore for the moment were off 
thelr guard. 

Pens are made by machines which seem almost 
to think, The steel is cut into ribbonsas wide 
as the length of one pen, and these are fed to 
machines which cut out the blanks, then fashion, 
stamp them, split the pointe, and place the 
maker's pame on the backs, 


COMPARATIVELY few people know that by the 
Admiralty’s orders perfect models are made in 
wax of every new battleship before it {fs laid 
down, and these models are teeted fn a tank at 
Haslar. The models are from 12 feeb to 24 feet 
long, aud the tank fs 400 feeb long aud 20 feet 
wide, The models are made of wax becauee ft Is 
& material which does not absorb the water or 
change Ite welght, so alterations can easily be 
msde; aleo the material can be melted up and 
used again. The American naval authorities also 
have modele of the hulle of all thelr ships con- 
structed ; but these are mach more elaborate 
than ours, being formed of white pine, and fitted 
with radders, false keel, propeller shafts; and all 
etosterar, 

Holloway's Almanac and Family Priend for 
1900 containe an Immense amount of valuable 
information, and in addition an Interesting and 
well illustrated series of articles on the old cus- 
tome of many countries, Every copy aleo carries 
with it a Railway Ineurance Polley of £100 for 
the whole year. The almanac fs rent free by 
Thomas Holloway, 78, New Oxford Street, to 
anyone mentioning this paper aud sending one 
halfpenny stamp for postage, Taos same firm 
also sende ns a seb of Natural History Cards, 
beaatifully printed in colours, apyone men- 
toning the name of this paper may obtain 
samples of these cards, gost free, from Thomas 
Holloway, 78, New Oxford Street, London, or the 


THE YOUTH AND THE MAIDEN, 


Once, beside a glum old stream, 

In 1 glade that was sgleam 

With yo green and gold of sun-touched vegeta- 
tion, 

There met a You‘h and Maid; 

Low bowed each flower and blade 

To manhood’s morn, and Beauty’s incarnation, 


Long he gazed in rapt surprise, 

Love bright-burning in hie eyes, 

Tili his eyes bis love no longer could contain ; 
So it flashed forth to ber heart . 

In the shape of Cupid's dart, 

And filled it with a strange, delicious pain. 


Then a sigh sprang from her breast, 
Ae a eky-lark from ite nest—- 
"T'was such a sigh as alghs the wind-swept Inte, 
Half music and half tears, 
Hope smothered by false fears 
Breathed all fn that low sound, and left her 
mute. 


Her eyes were vostai fires ; 
Sach violet flame inspires 
The sone of men to dars and do—and die, 
Behind her finger-tips 
Half. bid, the curving lips 
Were red-roee petals, dew-wet, sweetly shy, 


How it happened neither knew, 
Bat her fears took wings and fiew— 
He was pleading with an eloquence divine, 
"T'was the ecatasy of reat 
As her head heaved with hia breast, 
And ok a of love as drunkards drink of 
3. 


Then, peeping through the leaves, 
Oupid langhs as he perceives 
How his well-directed shaft has found the clout, 
“This money,’ quoth he, “ may 
Make the mare go, as they say, 
But love ft is that wheels the world sbont,” 








CLIFFE COURT. 
—30:—~ 
CHAPTER XXV. 


Wun Hubert Cliffe opened his eyes, and 
became conscious of the objects around him, he 
found himself fo a somewhat emai but beauti- 
fully:clean apartment, papered with a fantastic 
paper where yellow and red roses straggled over 
a white grcund; white cartains draped both 
bed and windows, and close beside him sat a 
dark youog woman, with a lovely southern face, 
which struck him ss belong somehow familiar, 
though he could not In the least recall! where he 
had seen ft. In the background was another 
woman, who also had a dark, foreign-looking face, 
but she was neither young nor hands«ms, and 
seemed like a servant. 

Hie slight movement aroused the lady sitting 
by the bedside, and she sald,— 

* Are you awake—how do ycu feel !” 

"T can’t quite tell how I feel,” responded 
Habert, and his voice sounded strange to him- 
self—so weak and low. “I seem giddy, and 
uncertain of my own identity, WhereamI{” 

“With friends, who have found pleasure in 
showing their gratitude by teading you,” she 
returned, putting out her fingere, and touching 
his face very softly and lightly ; “ you have been 
{il—delirious, in fact, and have only just regained 
fall consclousness.” 

“But how did I get ill—what has been the 
matter with me!” he asked, quickly. 

Before answerlng she put some vinegar on 
a handkerchief, and laid it gently across bis 
forehead. 

"You masb not ask questions, or talk at all— 
the doctor has forbidden it,” she sald, In her 





whole set, carefully packed fn a fn exchange 
for three penny stamps, _ ane 


slow, soft tonez, that lingered on the ear like 
cadences of music, ‘ You shall te told all in 


good time, when you have regained strength, 
but in the meanwhile you must be patient, and 
wait,” 

* Tell 
death 1” 
* Very near—so near that the dark angel’s 
wings brushed paet you,” she answered, end 
the metsphor, on her lips, sounded nelther far- 
fetched nor extra v-gant, 

* One more question, and I have dune. Who 
are you?” 

‘Your nurse—my tame Is Dolores, I shall 
not epeak to you at all if you are not quiet,” 

He did not attempt to disobey her orders 
again, but jay still, watching her as she went 
softly about the rcom, and wondering at the 
pecullar motion of her hande, which she held 
before her, and at times moved rapidly about 
aa if to assure herself there was nothing in her 
way. 

He was conscious of a curfous, helf-somnolent 
seusation that was not unpleasant, bub wae quite 
new tohim. Strange fragmente of ideas floated 
idly through hia train, but when he would havo 
pursued them they disappeared, and he lost the 
thread of his muelogs, without having the power 
of recovering it. He had no desire to move, or 
to think—-either would have seemed too much 
trouble, and he was quite content to le there, 


me one thing--have I been near 





following with bis eyes that graceful white-robed 


| figure, and wondering, in & hszy sorb of way, 


what there was about her different to other 
women—what pecullar charm lay ic the touch 
of her fingers, or the way In which they hovered 
over anything she happened to be doling, 

By-and-by another figure entered the room, 
that of a young man, with a steady serlous- 
looking face, who came to the bedelde, and 
felt bie pulse. 

‘* He ts much better—he will pull throngh 
now,” this young man sald to Dolores who was 
etanding at his side, 

‘Thank Heaven!” she exclaimed In a low, 
half-whisper, and she made the elgn of the cross 
on her breasb, while her lips moved as if she were 
praying, 

The doctor watched her with curlous intent- 
ness—iodeed, daring the whole of the time he 
| rarely took his eyes from her face, but the 
| serutiny had not the effect of embarrassing her 
| ehe seeiaed unconscious of it, and hardiy once 
raised her richly-fringed lids, even while he wae 
addressing her, 

‘Tp bas been a hard fight,” went on the young 
man—vho wae the ‘ Dr. Carew” before men- 
tioned——‘‘ and if it had not been for the wonder- 
ful attention bestowed upon h!m he must certainly 
have succumbed. Medicine can do much, but 
good nursing does more, and this young man 
owes hie lite to your devotion, mademolselie.” 

‘*And to Heaven's mercy!” she replied, 
gravely. ‘I have done my best, and although {p 
hae been my pleasure {t has been my duty os 
weil, A life for a life-—-he saved mine, and I have 
eaved his” 

**Then you have pald your debt,” 

" Not so, Mr. Carew, He risked his at firet 
without a moment's hesltation, for a complete 
stranger. I have run no risk whatever, and I 
therefore owe him a debt of gratitude that 
nothing can ever repay,” 

The youvg man turned away rather im- 
patiently, 

“Your own sweetness and goodness induce 
you to put that interpretation on it, made- 
moiselie, Do you not think as soon ae our patient 
is well enovgh to answer queetlons, you had 
better find cut who his friends are and commu- 
nicate with them !” 

Ah, no!” ehe exclaimed, 
to go away In that caso,” 

'* He will have to go away In any case, I sup- 
pose 1” rather shortly. 

She heaved a deep algh. 

* Yes, I suppose he roust, bub I cannot bear 
the idea of it, It must nob be yet—not until he 
gets quite well—quite, quite well,” she repeated, 
clazping her hands together, 

Hubert heard this conversation, bat it seemed 
to him very far off, and only reached his con- 
sciousness {p a misty sort of way. Soon after the 


"He would have 





doctor departed, and then Dolores bueled hereelf 
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in putting fresh flowers in the vases-—-an occupa- 
tion which seemed to delight her very much, for 
her fingers flattered lovingly about the blossome, 
as {f they were sentient beings, and she was 
holding silent communion with them. 

Convalescence was a very Hngering business, 
but all that covld be done was done to relieve {ts 
tedium, both by Dolores and her elder com- 
panion ; aud if ic had not been for the thought 
of Arilse, which by-and-bye began to make itself 
felb, Hubert would have found {it far from un- 
pleasant, 

‘The doctor says you may be read to now,” 
Doleres announced one morping, with  lbtle 
triamphant {nflection fn her volce, as if she 
looked upon his recovery as her own exclusive 
business, and took pride in {fp accordingly. 

"Tam glad of that,” he returned, his voice 
still very weak. ‘' Will you read to me?” 

All the light died from her face, and her hands 
fell down at her aide. 

“ T cannot—I am blind.” 

Habert felt he wou'd ‘have bitten his tongue 
out rather than put the question had he only 
known ; and then {0 struck hlor how foolfeh he 
bad been nob to have made the discovery before, 
for; of courée, this explefned everything that had 

perplexed him. 

» > "Foam so sorry,” he stammered, “I did not 
know-——" 

‘Of course‘you did not—how should you!” 
she sald, simply. “Iam so used tolh that I do 
not feel the loss, bat at firat it was terrible— 
terrible |” She shuddered; then, after a 
minute's pause, she added, in a different tone, 
* Bat tf I cannot read to you, I can recite, and 
that will be better than nothing.” 

Nature, asif to compensate her for the loss of 
her sight, bad gifted her witha memory that was 
absolutely marvellous. Poems, prose-—both were 
alike to her, for if she heard a thing two or three 
times she could repeat [t afterwards with an 
almost perfect accuracy, and with the nicest 
and finest taste and judgment, 

She wonld sit for hours, her fingers jaat 
resting on Habert’s wriat—for one of her pecu- 
Harities with people was a desire to touch anyone 
she happened to be talking to—and repeat to him 
verses from Shelley, Shakespeare, Tennyson (all 
her favourite poets), while he listened with un- 
feigned defight, watching her: eager, mobile 
features, with thelr awift changes of expression, 
the while. 

Ooe afternoon she stopped suddenly In the 
middle of a poem, 7 

“Your attention fs wandering,” she sald, 
quickly. “You were not Nstening to me—~you 
were thinking of other things.” 

“How do you know!” 

“Toat does not matter—I do know, 
my accusation is a true one,"* 

“Tp is quite true,” he sald, sighing. ‘Yon 
miusb not think me ungrateful, for I could not 


Oonfess 


help myself; In spite of my endeavours my: 


thoughts wandered away.” 

‘' Where t” 

‘Po my old home.” 

“Je that allt’ she eald, after ® moment's 
patise, and with a pecnilar Intonation. “I 
thought perhaps—perhaps they had gone to one 
partioniar person,” 

“ And you were right.” 

There was asiight pause ; her hand lefb his 
wrist, and she began to play restlessly with some 
flowers she wore jn her belt, 

* Was li a woman?” she‘ sald at last, rather 
tremulously. 

Li Yer,’ 

‘The one you love!” 

“ The one I love,’ he repeated. “Shall I tell 
you about her? I think I should like to, for If 
yon knew her you would love her, as she would 
lova you,” 

* Wait a minute,” Dolores said, and she rose 
and left the room. 

When ehe came back a quarter of an hour 
tater there was a subtle changes in her face, and 
round her arm was twisted her rosary, which 
she fingered restlessly as ahe resumed her 
gaat. 

“Now tell ms what you will,” she said, with 
® tranquil smile that seemed the refiection of 





some inward thought; and Habert, his tongue | must not speak of that, for all have done has 


once unloosened, began to talk of Arline, of her 
goodpess, her beauty, his love for her. "I amin 
trouble aout her,’ he said, ia conclusion, ‘'She 
left C.iffs the morning I came to London, and as 
ili-luck would have it, I iost the card containing 
her address, so I do not kuow where to write to 
her, for Dr. Fietcher Is away for his holidays on 
the Continent, and he {fs the only one who could 
help me,”’ 

“Shall I write to him for you §” 

‘* Tt would be no use, as he is from home.” 

“ But they would forward the letter on to him, 
or, at all events, he would recelve it directly he 
returned,” 

‘“*That fe true,’’ sald Hubert, thoughtfally ; 
and Dolores, judging from his. tone that he 
assented to her proposition, got her writiag 
materials, and seated herself in front of a libtle 
table with her desk before her, ready to put 
down whatever he might dictate, for as yet he 
himself was not strong enough to use a pen, and, 
beside:, the doctor hsd atrictly forbidden bim 
attempting it, 

Aa she opened the desk, in order to take from 
{tb some note- paper, a emall folded sheet fell out 
on the bed, and as Hubert picked it up, for the 
purpose of restoring ib to her, his eye caught the 
writing outelde. Only a few worde, bub those 
siguificant enough, for they were—‘* Certificate 
of my marriage.” 

“What is 15?” exclaimed Dolores, quickly, 
taking {t from him. and. feeling it; as she did eo 
a deep fiash spread itself over her face. "Did 
you ses what this was!” she demanded, 

"TE am very sorry, but I could not avoid doing 
ao,” he returned, deeply annoyed as well ag 
surprised at the contretemps, which he saw wae 
agitating her a good deal. ‘ I hope you won't 
be offended with mo ff I suggest that a docu- 
ment of so mach importance should be put ina 
place of safety,” 

“ Offended ! oh, no!” she returned, absently, 
keeplog the paper in her hand, and fingering it 
lndecistvely. ‘ Mr, Cliffe, did you recognise the 
writiog of the [nscription }” 

He hesitated, uncertain how to reply. 

“TF see you did,” she exclaimed with the quick 
Intuition of the blind, “I do not wish to deceive 
you as to my position. I was married nearly ten 
years ago, when [ was sixteen years old, You 
are surprised, are you not" 

*'T am surprised, although why I should be I do 
not know,” he admit 

“JT have resumed my maiden name because I 
utterly abhorred and detested that of my 
husband,” she went on, a certain suppressed 
vehemence In her tone that was quite new to 
ft, “ond as I have no relatives in England, 
and none that take any Interest In mo any- 
where elee, I canuot be blamed for having dane 
#0,”" 

** You cannot be blamed for having done whab 
you think to be right,” be sald, gently, although 
he was very much astoulshed both at her revela- 
tlon and the way ft was made. 

‘You donot ast me avything about it,” she 
added, half aggrievedly, aad with a swift change 
of voice. * Are you not Interested,In a slight 
degree, In what concerns me?” 

* More than {n a elight degree,” he retarned 
warmly, ‘Anything that concerns you appeals 
most strongly to my sympathies; only I did 
not wish to embarrass you by impertinent 
curtoslsy.”’ 

She smiled, and seemed pleased. In many 
things she was yet a child, in spite of her sfx- 
and-twenty yeare ; there was a nsive simplicity 
about her extremely charming when she allowed 
it fall play, as she did towards those who were 
nob etrangers to her. 

“Tam glad to hear you say so—I like to feel 
people care for me,” she said simply, ‘‘and you 
seem more like a—a brother than a stranger to 
ms now.” 

‘IT wish you would conefder me so,” he ex- 
claimed, raising her hand to his Nps. ‘It would 
give me more pleasure than I can say If I might 
be psrmitted to take the place of one towards you, 
and then, perhaps, I might some time repay you 
for all your goodness.” 


‘Hush !” ehe ssii, interrupting him, “You 





been repaid a thousandfold by the pleasure | 
have had fa doing 1%. Think what my life {s,” 
she added, a little sadly. “Ihave no relatives 
no friends, exsepb Justine, and she and I live our 
quiet exlstencs all to ourselves, the same day 
after day, week after week. It {s very dull, and 
sometimes I feel very lonely—-so lonely that | 
often think it would be better in Heaven with 
the angele!” she touched her beads with a 
gentle, revereat gesture, “ Waoen you came, thers 
was, at least, something to do, and you seemed to 
have filled my life, and left me no time to think 
of anything else.”’ 

Habert gave a alight start, and looked at her 
anxiously, a strange suspicion beginning to haunt 
him, She made the confession with the mosi 
perfect Innocence, quite unconscious that there 
was apything unusual In It, and after a moment’: 
pause went on,— 

“Twill tell you the history all through, and 
then you can judge for yourself as to whether I 
have been in fault or not, As you kaow. I am 
half Spanish—my mother way’ Enoglikh—ond I 
was born ia Mexico, where I was educated fn a 
convent, At sixteen I came home, in consequence 
of my mother’s death, and ‘was Inetalled as mis. 
tress of my father’s house: He was a rich 
merchant, whose thoughts were chit fly directed 
towards his business, and who had very little 
time to devote to his child; as a comsequence, I 
was left & great deal to myself, and 1b was 
natural enough that I should find a lover. He 
Was & young Engliishman-who was travelling Ip 
America, and who I used to call Jaan, for his 
English name was too hard for me to prouounce. 
Well, we became engaged, but when my father 
was spoken to on the subject he absolately re 
fused his consent, saying that I was too young 
(which was not @ valid objection, for gitls are 
married much younger there than they are 
here), nd also that he did not approve 
of Juan as a son-in-law, eo I was sent 
back to my convent In order to be out of 
his way. 

“ The life had been all very well before, and I 
had not complained, but now it was different, for 
I had had a gilmpse of the world, and I longed to 
nee it The restrictions galled me, the 
rules seemed absurd when appiled to a grown-up 
girl,.and I fretted against them. I used to 
write constantly to my father, and beg to be 
released, but my letters were taken no notice of, 
until one day when I rectived one from him, 
saylog he had well thought the matter over, and 
had arrived at the conclasion thet my happiness 
would be best secured by becoming & nun, 
so I was to prepare, immediately, to take the 
vell, 

“I wrote and protested, declared I wae not 
fitted for the clofater, that I hated the fder, sud 
that death fteelf would be preferable; but all 
my entreaties he was deaf to, saying he bad 
made up his mind, and nothing I could urg 
would induce him to alter hig decision, 

“' Naturally, I was in despair ; and, one day, 
when, by means of bribing one of the men who was 
employed in doing some repsira ab the convent, T 
recelved a letter from Juan saying he wae in the 
neighbourhood, and entreationg me to go to him, 
I immediately made up my mind to do so. I 
need not tell you how I contrived my escaps, I 
do not think ft could have been managed bub for 
the men, who, as I sald, wera at work there, and 
who helped me; but, however, I succeeded, and 
Juan and I were married. 

* Directly after the ceremony had taken place 
I wrote aud informed my father, and entreated 
his forgiveness for the step I had takes, and 
which I justified on the ground that lb was my 
only means of avoiding what would have been to 
me a living death, My letter remained vn 
answered for several days, and then came terrible 
news, It séemed my father had been, throug) 
unlucky speculations, on the verge of bankruptcy 
for geome time, and it was for that reason he hed 
desired I should enter a convent, and thus be 
provided for. ‘The crash, which could not 
possibly have been delayed much longer, cari 
when he bad news of my marriage ; and to avold 
the reproaches of bis creditore, and the pain vot 
seeing his home desecrated, he ended his troudics 
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by committing suicide,” Doloresstoppad, and put 
her bands to her eycs, shuddering at the 
remembrance. 

My husband brought me this newz,” she 
continued; “sand co far from attemptiog to 
soften {t, gave me all detalle, and declared very 
bitterly that he had been decelved, for he fancied 
my father an immensely wealthy man, and had 
counted on the fortune he expected I should 
inher, You may imagine how shocked and 
disappointed I waa, and very soon I bitterly 
regretted my hasty marriage, for Juan and I were 
not Iu the least sulted to each others:and my 
fancy for him—which had never beeh Yea! love— 
soon vanished under the Influences of his 
reproachea, He seemed to imagine that I was 
in some way reeponsible for my father's: mis- 
fortunes, and, in fact, soon tired of me, and made 
no efforts to dleguise it. Ifff had not been for 
Jastingp who was my nurai when I was a baby, 
oud who had.come to me onemy father’s death, 


I ‘think. 1 must have gone mad ; but she 


was » a# she hay been ever since; a most 
true and falthfat frietid, and did #ll she could tv 
soften. my husband’s bad treatatent. 3° Ry 
© Heowentaway for a fow days, and during 
his abgence Twas attacked by a fever 
chat had beeti ravaging the district, and which I 
took Imits very worst form, Jastiiie sent hint word, 
but he Kad such a horror of i> bioteelf that he 
would not come back, and for many daye T lay 
hovering batween“iffe i ee ben { 
cecrvered I was-bllids"” | 79S" vee 

There was something extremely pathetic fn her 
gone . ~ usted ag Pt and sane 
oremed her hand in olent teen’ of. a sympathy 
he was too moved wie nee 

“Then came the news that my husband had 
been forced to go suddenly to England through 
the death of a relation, and for months and 
months I walted, expecting to gain tidings of 
tlm, bat with no result, In effect, I was not 
sorry, for I had no desire to be with him again 
—his heartless conduct had killed the last vestige 
of my affection, and sometimes—wicked aa [ 
knew such a feeling was—I almost thought I 
hated him. i was very poor, and we lived on 
Sastine'’s Mttle store, which decreased rapidly ; 
bub jast as cur fortunes were at their worst, my 
mobtver’s, brother, an old bachelor who Hved fn 
London, died, and as he left'no will, and I was his 
nearest of kin, what money he had came to me, 
The solleltor who wrote also informed me that I 
should have an Income of about two hundreda 
gear in Console, and a good house, which my 
accle had occupied himself—-in effect, the very 
one we are fn now. 

“ Justine and 1 debated-on our plan of action, 
end finally decided: te come to England; so I 
wrote: to my husband, saying nothing about the 
money I had fnberited, bat telling bim of my 
iatended arrival, and the ehip in which I had 
caken paseage, Ae it-happened, we did nob go 
by that. etesmer, for Justine was ill, and as I did 
aot know what was the matter with her I resolved 
to lose the tickets rather than run any risk that 
might be hurtfal to her, so we went by the next, 
and the first news that greeted me when I arrived 
at Liverpool was that the ship I had fntended 
salliog by had gone down, with all her crew and 
passengers—my name and Jostine’s were Included 
tn the liet-of the lost. 

* Somehow, as I touched Eoglish ground, an 
antold repugnance to meeting my husband again 
came over me, I[ had enough money to render 
mé independent of him; I knew he cared noth- 
ing about me—why, then, should I force myself 
upon him, especially as he belleved me dead ? 

“T cate toa sudden deciafon, I would not 
undeceive him, but trust to chance whether we 
met agalo, sod reaumed my maiden name, setiled 
down here with Jaatine, and have been here ever 
since, Now, tell me, do you think my conduct 
culpable 1” 

aubert did nob reply, for he waa hardly 
prepared to answer the question ; and Dolores, 
after walting a minute, alghed softly, and open- 
ing the certificate passed her fingers over the 
elgnatures, 


“yw 


“ancy, nearly ten years ago! How time 
passea!” she exclaimed, half to herself. “I 


would I could go back to that time, and undo the 
fetters that threw this around me,” 

She held it open for him to see, and as his 
eyes fell on the signature of the man he took {t 
from her, and gazed abt it as if he could scarcely 
belleve the evidence of his senees, for the hand- 
writing was as familiar to him vs his owa, 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

As the days went by, bringlog no news of 
Hatert, Arline grew. worrted aad anxious, and, 
naturally enough). $ermented herself with \all 
sorts of fears conderning him. 

She wrote to Mew Reltoun, who answered her 
letter at once, telling her that the Court wae 
virtually shut up, Lady De Roubsix having left 
for Paris, whore she intended remaining until 
Chrlatmas, 

“Your former protégés, Esther Grant, !2 atl 
here,” wrote the housekeeper, ‘' and the Countess 
s2ems to take as mach fnterest In her as you and 
Lord Cliffe did, for she told me to make her my 
epecial care, and to write her word directly [ 
saw any signs of her intellect strengthening. 
Lately I have fancied she has taken more notice 
and grown a bit brighter; but her progress {s 
not great enough to report {t to Lady De Roubaix. 
De. Fletcher fs still away, and the gentleman 
who-has taken his tice attends her, I have 
/héard:no news of Mr, Hubert since he started for 
Loudon, soon after you left.” 

8) Arline gained no entisfaction from her 
ie een: but had to wait, wlth what patience 
ghe might, for tidlngs-of her lover, There wae no 
one else to whom she could apply, for Colonel 
Stuarp had, curiously enough, written to her, 
saying he had not heard from Habert, and asking 
her to send him word where he was. 

I suppose there are very few amongst us who 
do not know the sickness of ‘‘hope deferred,” 
who have not watched the postman with a beat- 
Ing heart as he neared the door, aud then turasd 
away, forclog back bitter tears, as he passed on, 
Haman life and human troubles are much the 
same all the world over, and the experience of 
the mauy. 

Mrs. Carroll watebed her young companion 
rathet anxiously, for she was begtuning to care 
for her a good deal, and was not slow to obesrve 
her changed demeanour ; but she eald nothing, 
haviog.mach, faith in “golden silence’ fo auch 
matters, and thinking {t better to walb until 
Arline should choose to take her into her con- 
fidence, 

_ And so the time went on. October winds 
blew the antumn leaves about, ripened the black- 
berries, painted wonderful tints on the Virginia 
creeper aud brambles; and then November 
came, with {ts clouded skies, and foggy atmo- 
sphere, and Arline and Mre, Carroll were kept in 
gander: rain that fell beavily all day 
nz, 

“To's cosy hére by the fire, fen’s [t ?”. Mrs, 
Carroll sald, one afternoon, as they were sitting 
together in the comfortable dining-room, with 
its crimson curtains and dark red paper. “ One 
doesn’» regret haviag to atay indoors under such 
circumstances, for {t fs a miserable day.” 

Miserable, ladeed,” echoed Arline, glanciog 
at the rain-blurred window and shivering, ‘I 
pity the poor people who are out In such 
weather, How the wind howls! I can’t bear to 
hear {t making that uolee; it recalls all one's 
saddest recollections.” 

"You are too young to have many such,” waa 
the smiling “And yet I don’t know 
that Iam right in drawing such an Inference,” 
she added, thoughtfully, “ for young people have 
keener capacities both of joy and sorrow than oid 
ones, I had more sadness In my earlier years 
than I have had lately.” 

Arlios gazed at her rather curlously, 

"You look as if your life had been a very 
serene one,” she remarked, 

‘*Then my looks are not to be trusted, for I 
have esnffered as much as most people. I was 
not always as well off as Iam now,” she said, 





pushing her spectacles up on her forehead, and 
leanlog back in her chair, ‘* When my huzband 
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began life on bia own account he was only a 
amall tenant-farmer, and his relations were all 
or nearly all, in trade, He worked hard, got up 
early and went to bed late, and never missed an 
opportunity, so as a natural concequences be soon 
saved money; but he grew too fond cf ib, and 
devoted all his energies, his time, and his 
thoughts to the task of Increasing his atore— 
and that’s a risk everybody runs when they plve 
themezelves up exclusively to one obj-ct, my 
Gear,” she added, shaking her head and sighing, 
asif the remembrance did not pleare her. 

She was fn a talkative bumour that afternoon 
perhaps because Arline waa invariably a good 
and sympathetic Hetener, perhaps because oid 
memories were evoked, and she liked recalling 
them. 

*«There was a coal-mine worked near here,” 
ehe continued, golug on with her knitting as she 
spoke, “and everybody predicted great things 
for 1t,s0 my husband Invested, first part and 
then all of his money, im the expeciation of 
having it back ggaim"more than irebled) He 
was sadly deceived, for, after all, the vise was 
® failure, andthe shateboldera were very heavy 
losers. Ib was a terrible shock to us all, for tt 
meant beginning everything over again, and. that 
is far from a pleasant experience. However, ib 
had to be done, and I must say we wets’ tone 
of us backward—-by ‘we’ I mean my htsband, 
myself, and my niece Daisy.” 

‘* Was she living with you then}” foquired 
AtUne, who was curiously interested at the men- 
tion of the name, 

“She had been living with aa aver efnca she 
was eight. years.old,-for,ele waman orphen; and 
I, having. no children of my own, adopted her, 
and edatated<:her, When the crash came she 
was abonb sixteen or seventeen, and the firat 
thing she did was to go to W-——-and get a 
situation In a shop. I remonstrated with her, 
for she had been brought up as lady, and had 
pever soiled her fingers by work; but she was 
firm, and carried ber way after all, ‘ You have 
done all you could for me, now I must do some- 
thing for.you,’ she said, and declared she would 
not be a burden to us any longer. I well re- 
member the day she went, and how beautiful she 
looked as she turned round at the bottom of the 
garden to wave a last good-bye |” 

“Was she pretty *” asked Arline. 

"Pretty, my dear! That ts nob a word for tb 
—she was simply the loveliest girl I ever saw In 
my life, not excepting yourself, [ have a likeness 
ot her in her desk yonder,” pdinting to a heavy, 
old-fashioned desk standing on a table, up in e 
corner of the room. “I will show fb to you 
presently, and then you can jadge for yourself. 
It was s pity for ber she ever went away from us 
—a pity, a pity!" elghed Mrs, Carroll, 

"Did she die soon after, then?” querfed her 
lletener, much interested, 

"No, but six months later she came back to 
us, so ohapged that I hardly knew her. She had 
gone away with cheeke as bright as roses; she 
caturned pale and weary-looking, and disinclined 
to take an Interest in anything. I asked her 
what was the matter, bub she persisted In esylog 
‘nothing,’ and I didn’n like bothering her, so I 
let her be quiet for some time; but Instead of 
getting better she really grew much worse, and 
ab last I called in a physician, who said he was 
afraid she was going in a decline-—which I thought 
very likelw indeed. However, he doctored her 
up as much as he could, and tried bis best, but it 
was no good—nothing seemed to {interest her, 
and It appeared as If she would fade away beneath 
our eyes, simply from lack of vitality. 

* Ab last the medical man sald the only thing 
that was at all likely to restore her health would 
be a voyage to Australia; and, strange to eay, she 
caught eagerly at the idea, and said sho ehould 
like to go. It so happened that a family we 
knew, named Graham—two sisters and s brother 
—were on the point of starting for Melbourne, 
where they had resolved to try their fortunes, 
and so Daley decided to go with them. Tha 


night before she started she came to me, and 
gave me the key of her desk, which she asked 
me to take care of, and I shall never forget the 
wistful expression In her eyes as she put her 
* Auntie,’ 


arme round my neck and kissed me. 
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‘‘WERB YOU THINKING OF THB WOMAN YOU LOVB?"’ DOLORES ASKED, TREMULOUSLY. 


she said, ‘you must not think me ungrateful for 
withholding from you my confideace—I cannot 
help it, for I have given my word of honour, and 
Iam eure you would not have me break it.’ J 
asked her one thing—if her secret concerned a 
lover, and when she told me it did I made no 
farther trquiries. 

“ Well, ahe went, and during the psesage she 
seems to have been better, so that when she got 
out there she took a situation as governese with 
an English family, and sald she did not Intend 
returning to Engiand for some time. 

"She wrote at irregular intervals during the 
next twelve months, aud then her letters ceased, 
and I have never heard from her alnes,” 

“Then you do not know whether ashe Is alive 
or dead }”’ 

“ Thave no remaining doubt that she is dead, for 
although I have institated every Inquiry concern- 
ing her I have never been able to hear any tidings 
whatever ; aud, besides, {f she had been alive she 
would most certainly have written. No, she must 
bave dled soon after the date of her last letter, 
and you will readily understand that my grief at 
her death was nov lessened by the fact that ib 
ccourred im & foreign land, where she had no 
relatives or iriends to tend her, Of the Grahams 
[ have never heard-—they probebly parted from 
ber as soon as she obtained a situation, Would 
you like to see her portralt ?” 

© Very much Indeed,” Arline responded, and 
accordingly fetched the desk from ita corner, and 
Mrs, Carrol! proceeded to open It with a key she 
took from her watch-chaln. 

Is there anything sadder than looking over old 
letters, especially when they belong to one who 
has passed into the “better land”! The little 
bundles of yellow paper, tled with faded ribbons, 
aud put away so carafally, are mutely pathetic 
witneases of the cares and the hopes of a bygone 
day. Of what interest to us are the lines written 
across them! They tell of things that we know 
not, of other lives grown old, or passed beyond 
our ken, of thoughts and dreams In which we 
held no part! 








Although Arline knew nothing of Mr. Carroll's 
niece beyond what Mrs, Carroll herself bad told 
ber, she yet felt a curions sympathy as the desk 
was opened, and she saw the letters lying just as 
the girl’s hand had written them. 

*T have not disturbed anything,” Mre. Carroll 
eald. “Some years ago I lifted the bundles of 
levters out to see if there were any In s man’s 
writlog—for I theught myself jastified in trying 
to discover who had been poor Daisy's lover—-but 
there was nothing to reward my trouble, and I 
put them back sgain just as I had found them. 
Whatever her secret may have been, {t hae died 
with her,” 

The portralt had slipped down to the bottom, 
and, in order to get at it, Mra, Carroll had to 
regain remove the letters, As she did so Arline, 
who had been watching her, bent forward, and 
touched a tiny knob that projected from the 
wood, 

* What fc this |’ she asked, 

“I dou’s know,” responded Mra, Carroll, 
pausing to look at It, “I noticed it before, and 
fancled 1s might be the spring of some secret 
drawer, or something of that sort, bat I did not 
snceeed In finding it. Here fe the likenese—what 
do you think of 111” 

It was a common little portrait enovgh, badly 
taken at firet, and faded with the lapse of years, 
buat for all that, there was no difficulty in guessing 
at the beauty of the orlginal, The face was aa 
sweet as it wae lovely, with a certain pathetic 
expression In the large dark eyee that almost 
seemed as if the shadow of ner sad fate had 
already fallen upon her ; but what struck Arline 
most was the sense of familiarity with which the 
picture impressed her. 

‘'It seems to me that I have seen her before,” 
she remarked ; “ but I euppose it ie impossible,” 

“ Qaite impossible. Why, ehe must have died 
some years before you were born.” 

“ Perhaps I have seen some picture that was 
like her,’ went on the young girl, regarding !t 
musingly ; '‘ the face is that of » Madonna.” 

She gave the mlolatare back to Mrs. Oarroll, 





who replaced ft in ite case, and waa about putting 
fo in the desk when she paueed, and looked at 
the little knob Arline bad referred to. 

“I wish you would see if you can find out any 
drawer,” she sald. ‘'I bave often thought there 
must be one somewhere,” 

Her surmise was correct, for after a few 
abortive efforts Arline at length contrived to 
touch the spring, and a tiny door flew open dis- 
cloeipg a small hollow space, which was filled up 
with » packet of writing. 

Mrs, Carroli’s hand trembled so much, as she 
took ir, that ft felito the floor, 

“There le an inscription on the outside,” she 
said to her young companion. “Read it, my 
dear, and tell me what it is,” 

The packet was sealed up and directed— 

“To my aunt, Rachel Carroll,.to be opened 
after my death.” 

When the seal was broken two pages of 
closely written manuscript fell oat, and this the 
elder woman also requested Arline to read, 

* For,” she added, “if ip containg any secrets, 
I can trast yon not to reveal them—and, indeed, 
after this iength of time 1 fs probable that ali 
necestity for secrecy has ceased to exist, Poor 
Daley ! It ls atrange that the task of reading 
her ietters should devolve on you !” 

Strange, indeed—far stranger than the speaker 
imegined, for in the contents of that packet our 
heroine had, although unknown to herself, a most 
vital interest ! 

( To be continued. } 








A puysician declares that three hours of close 
study wear cat the body more than a whole day's 
physica! laboar. 

Russians dreas recent wounds with a thick 
layer of ashes, prepared by the burning of cotton 
or linen evuff. This elmple, effective, and con- 
venient msthod bas been practised from time 
immemorial by the Rasefan peasantry. 
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WITH A WHISPERED “TEANK HEAVEN!” POOR HUGH WAS IN THE LAND OF PEACE, 


YOUNG AND SO FAIR. 
—_—0— = 
’ CHAPTER XLIX, 
THE WEDDING MORNING 


THE morning of Sibel Fitzzerald’s wedding-day 
came at last, with a shower of snowflakes, and a 
dismal thaw. ‘Tae bride was the oaly person In 
the house who did not ask if It were wet or fice, 
and seemed utterly unconcerned a? the deplor- 
able state of the weather. A man on thescaffold 
would scarcely care if he left this world in a 
Grizzling rain or a blaze of sunshine, Greater 
concerns would weigh op his mind, and the 
lesser must always be swallowed up by the 
greater, Sibel gave herself no time for thought, 
or else she thought she must go mad. Yesterday 
she would nob touch a flower; to-day, whan 
everyone was begging her not to trouble herself, 
acthing would content her but arranging the 
vases for the table. Once, when the post came 
io, her busy bands dropped down on her Jap, and 
she gave a startled look towards the door; but 
there was no’ bat a recelpt bill and a 
circular abaut a wedding-cake. 

“My dear, yeu will be late,” sald Lord Went- 
worth, as he came Into the dinIng-room to give a 
giance round, ‘‘ Let some of the maids attend 
to that, whilst you go and drese. I really must 
beg of you to go, or else Lushington will be 
raving,” he added, seriously, 

“ Plenty of time, I shan’) take long to dress, 
Are nob these lilies lovely 1’’ holding up zome 
beantifal ewcharis lilies which had been rent from 
the Court. : 

‘Yea, yes,” scarcely bestowing a glance on 
them ; for the old gentleman, feeling himself the 
ouly responalble person in the bouee on this im- 
portant occnaion, was, for the firet slme in his 
‘ife, on the verge of an unaiievocratic fuss. 

Strange that we haven’t heard from Hugh! 
The boy promised me that be would be here by 
to-day, Bless my soul, there he is!” and he 
went with quickened steps towards the door, and 





the sound of carriage-wheele was heard on the 
grave’. 

Sibel turned first red, then deadly pale, and 
leant sgainst the table. Was io with hope or 
fear that her heart was beating eo wildly } 

After sll It was only Rose Forresten, escorted 
by Lord Wixdsor, fn his mother’s brougham. 

She came into the room, in her pretty white 
dress, looking like a freshly gathered rosebud. 
© Oh darling, you haven't gone to dress! 1’m 20 
glad,” throwing her arms round Sibel’s neck. 
“*T thought I should be too late, because I waited 
such.a time for Phil !” 

** How charming you look |’ holding her from 


her that she might study her dress, " , you 
will cut out everyone else.” 
“Nonsense!” with a happy blush. “Now 


you must come and dress, and I'll help you.” 
“T've got to finieh this wreath for the cake. I 
don’t like that artificial one at all.” 
** Anything I can do to help!” and Lord 
Windsor stalked Into the room, looking rather 


y: 
“You here?” exclaimed Sibel in intense 


surprise, 

“*Couldn’b let Misa Forrester come alone, 
Hope I’m nov in the way. Let me do that for 
you ?” taking hold of the end of the wreath. 

“Ob, Sibel dearest, don’s wair, I know you 
will be late,” excialmed Rose In an agony of 
impatience. 

“No hurry,” said the Earl, coolly. 

Rose ran out of the house, to sea ff she had 
dropped her lace handkerchfef fm the hall, which 
left him one mioute for private conversation. 
He took advantege of the opportunity at once: 
“ I'm a bellever In omens, so eee what I've done,” 
he sald hurredly, “Somebody has been mad 
enough to send a French marigold with these 
lilies. I've put it In, hidden away under a lea, 
because it means misfortune.” 

“ Why do you wish me evi! ?"” 

“I don’t—Heaven knows,'’ very earusatly ; 
“bat I'd give my head to stop this business 
to day,” 


— 





“IT think I had better go,” throwing down the 
flowers [no a heap, 

* One moment,” laying his hand on her dresr 

“Remember, whatever bsppens, Macdonald 
Forrester and I have tried to be your beet 
friends,” 

‘© Oh, why Isn't Hogh here?” 
remembrance, 

He leant towards her with a decided wink. 

“Don’t be too quick — and he’s euro to 
come |” . 

She looked up at him with startled eyes. 

‘* Have you heard }”” 

He rvodded, snd at that moment Rose came 
into the room, followed by Mre. Uppertor, and 
carried ber cff, 

* Here's a position fora fellah,” soliloquised the 
Karl ; ‘I get up an hour earller than ueua’, on 
purpose to tells gir] that I’m her best friend, 
and all the thanks I get fea wish for somebody 
else! I wish I were out of It, but hang {t al!, 
I’m nob going to give in.” Catching sight cf 
Landon passing the door, he called him in, and 
asked him to help him with the Infernal thing! 
Not that he wae willing to give up the wreath 
which Sibel had entrusted to his care, but he 
had no more idea of making one, with an artistic 
arravgement of ferns and flowers, than a baby In 
Ite cradle, With Landon's ssalstance ft was ecm- 
pleted satisfactorily and arranged round the 
cake, and the valet ab least contemplated ft with 
much complacency, ‘Looks ancommonly wel!, 
roy lord !” 

“Oh, curse the whole thing! A wedding 
breakfast is the rottenest set-out in creation.” 

“Some time since you've had sucha thing at 
the Court, my lord?” with a quiet smile. 

‘' And It will be longer before we have another. 
Beast!y cold day,” with a frown at the dripping 
twigs outelde, 

“If your lordship would not mind stepping 
into the library”—throwing open the door a» he 
spoke— ‘there is some mulled claret, which was 
provided on purpose! ” 

“ Ah! good idea!” sauntering across the hall. 


with a pang of 
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"Jove, don’t leava much room for a fellah’s 
head,” asa wreath of evergreen disarranged the 
haif-loch of hair which fashion sllowed him, 

Manser took possession of the [asrl, whilst 
Landon hurried away to ses after his master, and 
excited maids ran up and down stairs as if {in 
waut of exercise. Aquarter past eleven—twenty 
past—five-and-twenty. Lord Windsor lounged 
{on an armchalr, apparently engrossed in the Field, 
cut hie host fidgeted about the room, looklag 
serlously annoyed, and despatched hie valet for 
the third tlme to eee if the bride weren’s ready, 
At last there was a suspicious rustle on the atatrs, 
and the Earl aterted up in a manner that.showed 
his former phlegmatic behaviour wad caused by 
avythiog rather than want of energy, 

Lord Wentworth’s gentle reproof dled away on 
his lips as the girl stood before him in all the 
glory of her youth—her own lovely face, with tts 


aureole of soft brown curls, carrying the eye’ 


away from the splendour of vell and dress. The 
malds stood behind ion an admiring cirele, the 
men-servante ranged themselves on elther*side, 
aud Rose looked up at Lord Windsor as if to 
challenge his admiration for ber conslo, To ber 
gurprize his face changed and became deadly pale, 
Stepping forward, in eight of them all, he took 
her hand, and, bending very ‘low, kissed It, 
‘ Whatever happens, may you be happy,” he sald 
in “unsteady tones; then turning to Rose, he 
gave her his arm, eayiog, ‘' we must be off first,” 
aud hurried her Into the Court carriage. 

Taen the emall neat broughsam drove up to the 
door, and Lord Wentworth, with a whispered 
compliment, handed in the bride, and took his 
place beside her. Directly the bride had gone 
there was & stampede amongst the servants 
—the matde rushed off to get thelr hats, the men 
thelr hats and conte, 

The fly which had been ordered for Mrs, 
Upperton was late, and the worthy housskeeper 
nearly had a fit when she foand there was smali 
chance of getting te thechurch before the service 
began, 

Meanwhile Major lashlogton and his best man 
arrived fo very good time, and the bridesmaida’ 
brooches were acjasted Inthe vestry, They were 
muct admired, aud helped to pass a few minutes 
quite pleasantly. 

“What can make Sibel so late!” sald Lady 
Windsor for the vwentieth time. She looked so 
young and charming that {t was Impossible to 
believe that the ttle Lady Alice Ponsonby, with 
that rope of falr hafr reaching to her waist, was 
her grandchild. 

The words bad acarcely eacaped hor lips when 
her son's tall figure appesred in the doorway, 
with Rose, looking like a little fatry, by his elde, 
Lhey were immediately succeeded by Lord Went- 
worth, with the bride on his arm. 

A emfle of relief paseed over Major Lushing- 
ton’s face as he caught sight of hor, © All sorts of 
horrible misgivings had come across his mind, 
on account of her jong delay; but here sale was, 
looking lovelier than any bride had ever looked 
before, and in a few short minutes she would be 
his! Why was [t that at that most Inopportune 
moment the face of Laura Delamere, with that 
last look of wild reproach, care before his eyes? 
He passed his hand acrose hie forehead, as if to 
send this vision away, but still {t stayed there 
iike a phantom, destroying his peace at this hour 
of supremest happiness, He was so occupled 
vith his own reflections that he did nob notice 
the looks that were paseed from one to the other. 
Rose couldo’t eee Phil, but what was stlll more 
important, Mre, Shawcould mot see her husband, 

it now came out, upon (nguiry, as the poor 
woman was nearly cryfog with vexation, that a 
Gy bad come to the Rectory at ten o'clock that 
morpivg with an earnest measage to the Kev. 
Theodore Shaw, requesting him to come at once 
to Thornfield Bushes to see Timothy Brown, who 
was lying abt the point of death, and bad eet his 
beart on seelog the rector. 

**Dear me, how very anfortunate}" said his 
wife ;"' fancy if you were late for the wedding }” 

Nota chance of It,” answered her spouse, 
They had the good thought to send a fly fo 
ase our carriage ehonid be out. I shall be back 
u at che latest, acd the ceremony fs not 





Mrs. Shaw knew that her husband was a man 
to be trasted, so she put on her bonnet and drove 
down to the church in state, not doubting that 
Mr, Shaw would soon follow her. But ns the 
time past passed slowly, and the hand of the 
clock crept slowly round towards the fatal hour, 
she grew most distracted. First she sent a 
messenger on foot—an expedient that was 
scarcely likely to be of much use—and then she 
sent the carrlage, on the chance of the fly having 
broken down; then she found Lord Wiadsor, 
and confided to him the state of the case. He 
listened with the gravest concern, and to show 
his zeal, sent a mounted groom after the rector’s 
carriage, the foot- messenger and thedilatory fly ; 
then having reached the end of her resources, 
Mrs. Shaw sat down in a corner of the vestry, 
and had a fit of hysterics, 

Major Lushington having reatsted the tempta- 
tion to take out his watch every second m'nute, 
as bridgerooms are in the habit of doing, pulled It 
out at last, andfdund It had stopped. He looked 
round, caught ithe anzfous expression on the 


faces oppo and muttered to Captain } ° 
& a 


Everard, % the dav] are they waiting 
for?” Sig 

"Jove, {t's a squeaky-but’E suppose {t's all 
right now.” 

‘What's 8 squeak!" byt his friend nudged 
his arm, as Sibef came up @he alslo with Lord 
Wentworth, Everyone turned towards the altar, 
and many hearte beat fast, se thers was 9 sound 


of catriage wheels and hurrying etepa outel’e the.) 


church. Fst 

Too. there qrae a breathless “padee, and 
ellence ‘eo @oep’ that the -ticking ‘of Individual 
watelies could be heard: distIngtiy~-a footfall 
on the teeselated pavement seemed to resound’ 
through the church, every head except tke! 
bride's turned back from the altar to the alsle, 
Wut fb was only a tall, fair young man ina frock 
coat, Instead of a abort clerical figure fn a 
surplics, and there wae a groan of disappoint- 
ment, 

“ What could make you co late?” whispered 
Rose to her brother. 

" Late, what do you mean?” trying to keep 
from panting, for he had no breath to speak of— 
*T bet I’m bere befors the parson.” ; 

As he spoke, twelve o'clock boomed out load 
and clear through the solemn silence, 


Major Lushiogton started, as {f with an electric | 


shock. *' Good Heaven !‘it’s too late!” and he 
turned to his bride with distracted eyes, 


———— 


CHAPTER L, 
IN THE ARMS OF THE GIRL HR LOVED. 


Tae faces of the wedding party would have 
been a study for an artist, as baffled, disappointed, 
and exasperated beyond measure, Major Lashing- 
ton led his bride—-who by this time onght to 
have been his wife—down the aisle which he had 
trod but half-an-hour before with the calm satils- 
faction of one who knows that his dream is 
realised. 

**Coufound the man!” In & volce of sup- 
pressed passion, ‘I'll have his living taken 
from him: I'll strip him of everything he has!” 

“ Hush |” said Lord Wentworth, gently, "It 
mnab be some unfortunate accident,” 

‘‘Aceldentd! Then he ought to know better 
than to have an accident, If he chooses to go 
out he ought to leave a curate behind to take 
his place, It's the most Infernal cheat I ever 
heard of,’’ 

Captain Everard touched him on the arm. 

*'T don’t care ; 111 tell him so to his face." 

By this time they had reached the church door, 
and somebody who had good eyes caught sight of 
the Rectory waggonette coming at a rapid pacq 
down the hfil, 

Lord Windsor gave Phil a nudge, and the 
latter Immediately stuffad bis handkerchief into 
his mouth, then after another nudge pulled fb 
out agaln, and assumed an expression of funcreal 
gravity. 

Almost before the carriage stopped the rector 
was out of it, and came hurrying up the church- 
yard with a purple face, 


"Ob, Theodore!” exclaimed his wife, unabie 
to restrain herself any longer ; bat her husband 
had no time to listen to her. 

**Oh, Lord Wentworth! ” wiping his forehes? 
with his silk pocket-handkerchlef, ‘‘ the most 
dastardly trick bas been played upon me | ' 

**] knew {b1” exclaimed Major Lushington, 
triumphantly, although he had falled to exprese 
this conviction before. 

"A trick?” and the Vi:count opened his eyes 
In amezament, 

“ Yos, @ trickj and I mean to publish {t far 
and wide. Sach a thing has never happened 
before in thie church ; and I ventura to easy that 
no one ean mame a elagle fnstance,elther at 
baptism, a ;wedding, or a faneral, when the 
rector, wae ‘pot in his place,” drawing up his 
short, igure with some digni ty. 

“What Kept you to-day 1” said Major Lush- 

’ bs ‘that fs the, only, point I care 
Shut theiedoor,” sald Lady. Windsor. “ cr 

t deaths, of cold.” 

bhub with a heavy c and the 
led. togethier.at the bottom of 
nking {2 worth while to -retire 


prisoner”, eal Mr. Shaw,.croas- 
over the-other at-the top of his 


and consternation, followed 
tions. 

word as you can,” whispered Lord 
. “for Miss Fitzgerald's sake.” 
aay lord, When I came out of 


by a shower, 
‘* Make, 


le “I with 


# Timothy Boohe's I¢got into the fiy. desp in 


thought, and’iwvoncered why the coachman did 
not obey my dtlers.to drive home as fas ashe 
could. I put my head out of the window, and 
found there was avery good reason. He had 
gone, and taken the horse with him !” 

“Good Heavens!” exclaimed Lord Went- 
worth, General Forrester, and Lady Windsor, 
whilet Major Lushington cried, excitedly, “ Give 
me his name and he shall pay for ft,” and the 
Earl sald, “Give me a clue and Pil hunt him 
up,” aud Phil, nearly exploding with laughter, 
offered to “ break every bone in his body if he 
could only be found.” 

* This must be looked Into,” sald Lord Went- 
worth, sternly... “Bat We must not keep Miss 
Fitzgerald walting any. longer. Major Lush- 
{ogton ‘and Captain Everard, of course you will 
come to the Chestnuts ! and my kind friends "— 
turning to Lady Windsor and the reat—" I hope 
we may meet again to-morrow at—shall we say 
eleven o'clock ¥”’ 

"Do take me away,” sald Sibel, fn a whisper. 

" You, dearest, ina moment. I think we had 
better eay half-past ten,’’ sald Major Lushingtov, 
‘Sand then if another accident should happen 
to Mr, Shaw we shall have time to send for a 
substitute.” 

"Not the slightest chance of {6," sald Lord 
Windsor ; “bat If you think ft necessary and 
Mr. Shaw will allow me I'll mount guard on him 
myeelf,” 

“Thanks, Find out who has played me this 
infernal trick, and I shall be grateful.” 

** Come over to the Court this afternoon, anc 
we'll make our inquiries together. Of couree we 
shali be able to find him.” 

"Y shall put ft into the hands of the police,” 
sald Mr, Shaw, with decteion. 

‘The police, sir, will make a muddle of the 
whole affair,” put in the Ceneral, author!- 
tatively, 

“T have more falth fa them than in any one 
else,” and the angry cleric thought so himeei/ 
“T wonder if the old gentleman had avything to 
do with ft, They say he hates the poor young 
thing.” 

“Oh, dear,” sighed Mrs. Forrester, ‘‘ have we 
got to go through ft all again? I thought ft 
would be the death of me this morning.” 

“ Forrester, there’s a good fellow," sald Lord 
Wentworth, “ jast'run and see what has become 
of the carriage, It’s hard on this poor child tc 
be kept here so long, with every one staring 2! 
her.” 

Phil was off like a shod, but before ths 
4 brougham could drive up another carriage driven 
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by four horaes dashed np to the gate. The horees 
were covered with foam, as ff epecd had been 
the first object, A hand was on the handle of 
the door, as it whisked ronnd the corner, ecat- 
tering eplashes of mud far aud wide amongst the 
crowd, and a young man eprang out before it 
had fairly stopped. He steadied himself, and 
then ran up the path, followed by another and 
an older man at a slower pace. It was Hugh, 
his picturesque beauty act cf by the far lining 
of his coat, his large eres glowing with fearful 
anxiety. He came up the ateps breathlessly, but 
as hie glance fell on the group before him, and he 
eaw Sibel In her bridal dress leaning on her 
bridegroom’s arm, he staggered back, tarning 
deathly pale. 

“Good Heaven, I am too late!" 

“No, no! it's all right, old fellow,” said Lord 
Windsor, grasping his arm. 

“All right?” with a bewlldered look from 
face to face, 

“* My dear boy, you are in time if you mean 
that,” eald Lord Wentworth, kindly, whilst 
Major Lushingtot dfew himself up, like a brave 
man In the face of danger, and glared from the 
boy whom he hated to the man who could rufa 
him. “They are nob to Se married till to- 
morrow.” 

“To-morrow !” a glad light breaking over his 
face, "then I’m in time to save her. Sibel, I 
promised, you know I did!” holding out -his 
hands to her, 

But before she could take them he tottered 
forward aud fell in a héap'at her feet. Ina 
moment she was on her knees bealde him, Holding 
ap bfs heavy head, aid ‘calling wildly for “sal 
volatiié,” Somebody rushed off to the nearest 
public-chouse to get some brandy, a groom was 
despatched to the Chestnuts for the other, water 
was brought from the vestry and eprinkied on 
hie face. 

But nothing was of gny use; those who 
watched him through thelr blinding tears knew 
that he was dying, andone there was who envied 
him, dying {nm all the prime of his youth and 
beauty io the arms of the girl he loved. 

A spasm of pain crossed the white fact, then 
the long, dark lashes were, lifted, he looked tato 
the lovely eyes bending 80 close to his. A beauti- 
ful emfle played round bis Ifps, and with a 
whiepered,  Toank Heayen |” he was in the land 
of peace. 

Peace to the troubled heart—peace to the 
generous mind—peace to the atafnless. soul— 
though friends might weep as those that would 
not be comforted, and his place on earth could 
in no wize be filled up, Heaven fb ite mercy 
had taken him early to ite rest, and he dled as 
few can dle, without one regret to trouble his 
taat moments, 


——--— 


CHAPTER LI. 
HAROLD LUSHINGTON aT BAT, 


SIBEL was saved, and Hagh Macdonald had 
not died In valu, The haate eo fatal to him- 
relf had been her salvation, aud there waa no 
wedding ceremony fn the church the next 
morning, 

Mr. Springfield, Goneral Forrester, Major 
Laehington, and Lord Wentworth, lookiog more 
dead than alive, were closeted in the study for an 
hour, Ip was the greatest. proof of friendship 
that the old man conld haye given to Sibel, to 
put his grief aside and to attend to other matters 
when his heart was nearly breaking for ‘‘his 
boy ;"" but for Hugh's own sake, when he heard 
that he owed his death to the manner fn which 
he had been rushiog over Europe, in order to find 
the man who was to unmask the Major, he felt {t 
his duty to exert himself to the uttermost In 
order that his generous efforts might not prove 
abortive. Therefore he sat patiently Matening 
whilst Cyrus Springfield unfolded the ugly story 
cf bis wife’s wronge, 

z "Belleve me, gentlemen!” he sald, gravely, 
"ft fe through no wish of my own that I am 
here, Bat that young gentleman so worked upon 
my feelloge thet I could not help 1, and he 
Crogged me over here helter-skelter, all the way 





from Calro, for fear leat you ahonld not believe 
the story withous me to confirm it.” 

‘Pat it down to charity ff you iike!” said 
the Major, scornfally, ‘I call fo by ar ther | 
name,” 


“¢ Major Lushington, ff you will be kind enough | Amongst them were letters of Mo; 


to restrain all remarks until Mr. Springfield has | 
ended, we shall be much obliged to you,” sald 
Lord -Wentworth, wearily. 

‘Let him tell as many Hes se he Ifker, I 
won't Interrupt him !*’ folding h!s arme ¢: 
fiantly. 

“We have not coms to hear lies, but the 
truth,” put fo the General, severely. 

"J need not ray that that fs what I have come 
to tell you. . The facts that I am going to men- 
tion came to my ears through the agency of a 
roan whoae heart Mejor Lushington had done his 
beat to break, The name of Laura Delamere is 
familiar to you" the Viscount bent his white 
head—" Laura Delamere was that man’s wife!” 
with « wave of his hand towards the place where 
Lashington was standing, as he Jeant against 
the book-case, Lord Wentworth started, the 
General frowned, 

**In the year 15— she was the merriest, light- 
hearted girl In the word—-engaged to her cousin, 
Sydney Alston. Lushington met her in the 
opera-house ab Florevcs ; he fell in love with ber 


at first sight, and with his cursed beanty had no | 


difficulty in winning his way into her fnuccent 
heart—and i was fnnecent, then, gentlemen as 
Innocent as a dalsy. He persuaded her to run 
away with him, and they were married at 
Florence. -The parents were in a fine atate, for 
they knew all about thelr con-In-law ; but whilst 
they were. cursing and ewoaring, Lushington 
went off to India and took his bride with him, 
When there he had her completely ic his bande, 
for she had not a single friend or relation in the 
country, snd be knew he could do as he liked, 
Then thie man, who calls himself a gentleman, 
toid her that there was a flaw In the marriage ; 
and she was no wife of his) Aaa British subject, 
he was bound to have It celebrated under the 
British flag ab the Embassy-——”’ 

“*Powimy soul and honour, Lord Wentworth!” 
broke in Mejor Lashington, excitedly, ‘‘ I had no 
idea of this at the time!” 

"¥ did. nob easy you had!” said Mr. Spring- 
field, coldly... “' You have sine enough on your 
head—there fa no need to add tothem. Then 
and there, in the face of Calcutta, he casi her off, 
io order the better to carry on an intrigue with a 
Mre, Gordon-—wife of a banker, The wrong story 
got abrond ; the man was received with open 
arms, the woman was scouted. He offered her 
money, but [think you will understand why she 
did nob accept It-—I should have taken it myse!f 
in her places; but she was proud, and her spirit 
was not broken, Alston followed her to Iadfa, 
and found her atarviog in a garret--absolutely 
starving—with half-a-pound of rice and a drop of 
water, and nothing’ elees He brought her back 
to England, and they made a acandal out of that 
when he would have given his eyes to marry 
her, but that he was dying of consumption, 
When he died, he left her all bis money, and on 
that she lived till I marfied her.” 

He stopped and cleared his throat, He was a 
cold man ; but he could not teil the story of his 
wife’s wrongs and remain unmoved. 

‘After several years, Major Lushington came 
back to England, and then, nob content with 
haying ruined her lifa already, he tried to do fi 
again, She was cold to him at first, bub ”—his 
volce growing thick“ he always bad bis way 
with women, and she was like the rest. I need 
not go into that. We had maay quarrels about 
him, and he made our home a place of tortare 
I had my business to think ci, and F found 
I couldn’t geb on with the constant worry, I 
daresay there were faults on my side. I am 
naturally cold, and she was hob-—-as hot as fire, 
She went her way and I mine, and we usver met 
again till I found her dead at Thornfield, where 
the had gone to meet him |” 

As he ended, he wiped his forehead and sat 
down, There was a psuse, after which Lord | 





eq 

our 
— aommees patenguemineset Rec evdenay Aare TR 
book, from which he took several popers, aud 
laid them on the table, The were careia ly 
ecanned ; the one which excited most aitentlon 
being an attested copy of the raarriage certificate 
| from the register of the church at Florence 


t Luthing- 
ton’e to the unfortunate lady, which fuily bo: 
oud the truth of the story, When he had fintshed 
the perusal, Lord Wentworth conferred ia an 
xrtone with General Forrester, and then 
ed coldly to the artilleryman. 

" Have you anything to say fn contradiction of 
these statements }"’ 

Major Lashington raised hie head, and stoed 
bolt upright, his face pale, but his eyes flashing. 
There waa no tign of fituchirng in his bearing 
which told tos certain extent in bis favour; and 
ff he had had to be tried by a jaty of women 
they would bave taken note of “hie arfstocratic 
Sppearance, and contrasted it favourably with 
the plebelan exterior of ths tallow merchant; 
but there wers no women In the study, or else 
Harold Lushington might have met with a dif- 
ferent verdict, 

“T have nevar pretented to be # salot, se 
General Forrester can testify, but Iam not sach 
a slaner as that man makes me out, The woman 
{fe dead, snd I hate to say a word against her ; 
bub she had a deuca of a temper, and I conldn’t 
Iive with her. I should have been in a madhouse 
before the end of a year, That being the case, I 
thought it bert to part as Mr. Springfield did, by 
his own confesslon, later on, but unlike him } did 
not {ll-use her first. I offered her half my private 


\ 







' fortune, whicls was not much; and {if she would 


not have it, but chose to hide herself and starve, 
wae that my fault! When I came back to Fag- 
land I found her rich, but miserable; and if she 
came to me and ehowed me the bralees on her 
arm, which her brute of a husband had given 
her, what man of flesh and blood could stand it? 
Remember, she loved me. and she hated him.” 

‘That is your crime, so make no bonet of {i |” 
eald Lord Wentworth, sternly. “ It is useless to 
appeal to your seure of morality, for you have 
none, You win this poor girl's love, decoy her 
into a false roarriage—-and oast-ber off—and then 
you call yourself a gentleman !” 

"T should have married her again If tp had not 
been for her: temper; but under the cir- 
cumatances [b would have been the act of a 
fool! ” 

“ Vor myself, l would rather be a fool than a 
scoundrel |” very quietly. 

Mojor Lushington flashed, “You are hard on 
me—I am nob bere to be insulted |” 

"A man fe in a difficult position when the 
truth becomes so insult, Ib appears to me, 
General, that there is no use {0 prolonging this 
pafnfal discussion. We have heard sufficient to 
show us that this-—-thie--Msjor Lushington is no 
fib hueband for your ward, so that we have 
nothing more to do than to request him to 
leave the houre at his earlfest conventence,”’ 
rising from bis seat as he spoke, ‘and to thank 
Mr, Springfield for the trouble he has taken on 

{es Fitzgerald’a behalf!” 

*'T quite agree with you!” eald the General, 
grafily, ‘‘I never knew such an unprincipled 
ecoundrel in my li’s 1” 

“Hold ! I may have been a scoundrel, Heaven 
knows; but I swear by every hope in life, that if 
you will only trust me with her—’’ bis lips work- 
ing with intense agitatlon—" I—I will bea better 
man for the future!” 

‘After what we have heard!” began the 
Genéral-—’ 

“That fs my past---you have nothing to do 
with fo! My future concerns you, and for 
Heaven's sake believe me——" 

"Msjor Lushington,” ssid Lord Wentworth, 
drawing himeelf up, ‘'will you force me to ask 
you a second time to leave my house?” 

Then, knowing that there was no hope, 
Harold Lushington, with his head in the air, 
and a curee on his Mps, stalked out of the 
room, 

He leoked back, and atood siill on the sodden 


Wentworth asked if Mr, Springfield could afford | gravel of the drive; every twig was dripplog 
them proofs of his assertion, upon which the | with melting snow, and the blind of every wiadow 
merchant fmmediately produced a bulky pocket- b was @rawn down, The chadow of death was on 
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the house, and the spirit of mourning seemed to 
pervade the atm phere, 

He looked up at the window which he knew 
to be Sibel’s, and stretched ont his bande in wild 
unavailing regret. ‘ Never sgain—oh, Heaven ! 
never again,’ never to touch her soft little hand 
—never to look into her sweet shy eyes, never to 
watch the blush creeping so deliciously over the 
rounded cheek, or to feel her soft breath on his 
own. 

The teare rushed fato his eyes, bub he dashed 
them Indignantly away, as a step came down the 
drive, and he recognised his enemy. He drew 
himself up, and equared his shoulders, waited till 
Springfield was exactly in line, then with the 
whole weight of his body thrown into his arm, 
delivered a blow on his left temple. The blow 
would have felled an ordinary-sized map, but 
the tallow merchant was strong as an ox. 

Belog taken at unawares, he nearly lost bis 
balance ; but recovering himself quickly, litted 
his cane, Lushiigton was too quick for him; he 
caught it in his left hand, and broke {t in two, 
Then he eefzed him savagely by the tie round his 
throat, and tried to trip him up at the same 
time. The two men swayed backwards and 
forwards, Lushington still maintaining his grip 
on the other man’s neck, till he gaeped out : 

*‘Do you want to throttle me} ” 

The road, the evergreens and the sky, danced 
before his eyer. The velns on his forehead 
swelled almost to bursting, and he stumbled over 
hishat, With that stumble he went down, and 
Lashington, panting for breath, stood over him 
and gave him a contemptuous kick. 

“Tie there, you cold-blooded hound! [I feel 
— now old scores are wiped out, ani we are 
guits 1” 

Then he walked away In the gathering twi- 
light, laughing to himeelf at every curse that 
pursued him down ‘the carriage-drive, defiant of 
the fature, reckless of the present, and with no 
fear either of Heaven or man in his stormy 


heart. 
(To be continued.) 








ALL AMONG THE HEATHER. 


—0— 
CHAPTER XXIll. 
A STARTLING QUESTION, 


“You are surprised at the likeness to your- 
selfi’’ observed Clarence Maltby, when he saw 
Elfie shrink back from the picture on the panel 
that had so startled her. 

“ Likeness!” she repeated, fnvoluntarily ; but 
a second or two later, she recovered herself sufii- 
clently tosay, “yee, I was startled. I thought 
for s moment that it was my own reflection ; 
then, as ft did not change when I moved, I 
thought {t was some living woman !"’ 

“Oh! I don’t know that I should have 
thought that,” replied Maltby. ‘I dcn‘t call 
it euch a wonderfully l‘elike portrait, and the 
original must have been four or five years older 
when the picture was painted than you are now,” 

He said this In a careless and rather dis- 
paraging tone, 

Not that he exactly thought what he sald, but 
he was glad to be able to talk to E'fie on any 
subject, if she would only listen to him, and he 
belleved that by “| apg this tone he should 
manage to make her do so. 

The danger had been that she would turn 
away, refusing to accept his apology, however 
humbly he might make it, 

She had intended to do this, and to decline to 
speak to him, or to stay in the same room with 
him, but the sight of this singular portrait had 
disturbed her self-possession, and had, for the 
moment, banished her resentment, and he was 
guickwitted enongh to percelve and to take 
advantage of her astonishment. 

“Who fs she?” asked Bifie, nervously, 

She was still too bewildered to define her een- 
satiors, but the impreselon that she bad in some 
previous state of existence seen it all before-—s 





feeling that had come upon her as she looked out 
of her window that morning—had been iaten- 
elfied by what she had subsequently experienced, 
and this startling portrait—so like herself that 
she could not take her eyes from it—helped to 
confirm the bellef that was growlog upon her 
that there must be some mysterious connection 
between heraelf and Trebart 

What it could be was more than she could 
even surmise, but she felb sure that Mre, Pen- 
fold could enlighten her, if she could but be 
persuaded to do so; and she began to reallee that 
the great interest which the old Indy had taken 
in her welfare, an interest that had not been 
fally reciprocated, was due to this mystery. 

The wild hope, wild as a madman’s dream, 
eprang up in her heart, that the mystery that 
enshrouded ber infancy might be cleared away, 
and that {t would be proved, past all doubt, that 
ashe — belonged to well-born, honourable 


people, . 

Had she been brought up with the knowledge 
of the manner in which Lionel Denison firat 
found her she would, no doubt, in ‘her childhood 
end early girlhood, have woven some wonderful 
a sg in which she always appeared as the 


Bat Edith Grey’s vindictive assertion that she 
was a beggar’s child, and the unwilling confir- 
mation of the story which she had wrang from 
Mre, Cartis, came too late, and with too many 
painful attendant circumstancer, to allow of ,any 
hope that she was not a relative of the dead 
woman by whose side she was found. 

Now she felt overpowered and bewildered at 
the multitude of thoughts that crowded lato her 
brafa, and, pointing to the picture, she repeated 
her question, — 

“ Who is she?” 

‘She was the wife of a dead-and-gone Tre- 
bartha,” replied Clarence, indifferently; ‘‘ and 
she has been dead I can’t tell you how long. Bat 
I am not well posted up in the family history ; 
I only know that all the Trebarthas are dead, 
If they were not, It would be a bad look out for 
me ! ve 


“Dead!” repeated Eifie, still looking at the 
picture. ‘‘Do you know if ft is very long since 
she died }” 

‘'No, Idon’t. Ican’t say that I ever looked 
carefully at the picture, and you see it isn’s ina 
good light. If you hadn’t been standing close to 
it as you were, {b wouldn't have struck you so 
rr ; Indeed, you would scarcely have noticed 
Ag 

Thie was probably true, and Eifie, who was 
still agitated, shivered slightly, then turned to 
tha book shelves intending to take the first thing 
that came to hand, and go back to her own room, 
gy she would try to remain for the reat of the 

J. 

“ What are you looking for?” asked Mr. Maltby, 
In an ordinary matter-of-fact tone. 

‘*I came here for a book,” she replied, without 
turning towards him. 

"So I suppose,” was hie answer; “but what 
kind of a bock do you want 1” 

“A novel,” she said, nervously, 

Those are novels,” he sald, pointing to a 
— prees, but he did not offer to get one for 


He felt that he must establish something like 
confidence in Filfie’s mind before he could be sure 
that she would not shun him, or deliberately 
ignore his presence when he was standing by. 

E:fie took a volame from one of the shelves 
indicated, and wae leaving the Nbrary with it in 
her hand, when Clarence said, quietly, and with- 
out coming to her side as he longed to do,— 

“Miss Heath, Iam very sorry that my foolish 
conduct caused my mother bo treat you ao badly. 
I have been wretched about it ever aince. I hope 
you will forgive me, and will try to forget all 
about it.” 

“ T will try to forget,” she replied, coldly, but 
without turning her face towards him. 

Then she went ontof the room, and he made 
no attemp? to follow her. 

A great change had come over this young man 
aloce he had been ordered to leave bis mother’s 
house. 

Wher we last saw him he had turned inte the 





park to talk with Edith Grey, who was apxlous 
to dlecover what had become of E:fie. 

Fortunately for the comfort of our heroine he 
could not satiefy her upon this point, and Mhs 
Grey vented her disappointment in abuse of the 
girl whom she hated with all the intensity of 
which her narrow mind was capable, 

Tt was from this abuse thet Clarence gleaned 
all that Miss Grey knew of Eifie’s life, but there 
was nothing in it to greatly surprise him. 

True, if this woman was to be believed, the 
girl had no relatives or friends to protect her, 
bat Clarence considered that she was pretiy well 
able to take care of herself, His own experience 
had tended to that conclusion ; and then, lke- 
wise, it cropped out from Miss Grey’s remarks 
sg Elfle’s guardian was most aaxlously seeking 


‘And you wish to help Mr. Denison to find 
my mother’s fair secretary 1"? be observed, as he 
twirled the corners of his moustache, 

‘' Find ber!” repeated the woman, passion- 
ately. ‘* When he does find her she won't be 
worth the finding, if I can help {t.” 

The young man shrugged hisshoulders. What- 
ever his feelings might be towards E fie, his sym- 
pathies were certainly cot with Miss Grey. 

“I thought she was safe enough not to trouble 
me any more when I saw her in your society |” 
she said, at length. 

And there was so much vile meaning in her 
face, and fn the leer in her cyes, that even 
Clarence Maltby, bad as he was, felt disgusted, 
and he asked, sharply,— 

“ What do you mean by your insinuations} Mies 
Heath was, and I have no doubt ie, quite safe and 
thoroughly respected ; and from what you have 
told me about yourself I should think she is 
very unlikely to trouble you, or to have anything 
toeay to you.” 

He tarned to leave her when he had finished 
8 

The woman wae fall of envy, hatred, malice, 
and all ancharitableness, and the little that wae 
good in his nature went out to Elfie, as he 
listened to her enemy. 

"Then you have been caught by her baby face, 
and you want to marry her, do you!” cried 
Edith, with a harsh laugh. 

He made no answer, for he had turned away ; 
but she said to herself as an afterthought,—- 

“Well, I needn’t care if he does marry her ; 
it will eave Lionel from doing so. Perhaps, when 
he finds ehe le married, he may come back to 
me!” 

“Marry her!’ muttered Clarence Maltby, as 
he went slowly on bis way. “Do I want to 
marry Misa Heath!" he continued. “ Well, no, 
I don’s know that Ido; bat I like her hetter 
than any other girl I ever met, and Aunt Pen 
has promised me her money if I do marry her. 
Toat’e a great consideration, for Trebartha 
won’s be worth having without some coin to keep 
it up.” 

Bat though he pondered over the subject he 
did not then make up his mind to sacrifice him- 
self on the altar of matrimony. Remembering 
what a very secondary person his father during 
his Ufetime had been in his own house Clarence 
Maltby regarded marriage with justifiable dread, 
fearing that ib might reduce him to a slmilar 
state of vassalage, and In this state of mind he 
went down to Trebartha. 

Mrs. Penfold received him as cordially as {t was 
in her nature to receive anyone, and he took up 
his quarters at the Castle as though he meant 
permanently to reelde there. 

His aunt, as he called her, left him pretty 
much to his own devices, but she more than once 
urged him to seek Eifie and ask her to become 
his wife. 

Why she had so seb her heart on this match 
she would not eay, but that she had done so was 
quite clear; and he, having grave doubts of his 
success, even if he made up his mind to propose, 
urged every objection he could think of, partly 
from a spirit cf opposition, but principally with 
a view of retaining bis own freedom of action. 

In one of these discusafons he told Mrs. Pen- 
fold what Edith Grey told him of Eifie’s early 
life ; but though his statement was somewhat 
vague,as he had nos paid much attention to 
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detail, the fact that Eifie did not know who her 
parents were waa very clear, though it only con- 
firmed what the old lady had gathered from the 
girl’s own words, 

Instead, therefore, of having the expected 
effect, the statement ehe has just listened to only 
made Mra. Penfold more determined in her pur- 
pose, and she sald, significantly, — 

“You had better follow my advic*, Clarence, 
for if you don’t you will lose my money, andl 
am very much mistaken if you won't lose Tre- 
barths as well,” 

“How can I lose Trebarthat'’ exclaimed the 
young mau, angrily. ‘It there were anyone else 
to inherit 16 you wouldn’t have it now ; ead 
being yours {t must come to mas." 

Instead of pyr answering pac Mrs. Pen- 
fold repeated in a sing-song tone, such as one of 
the fiahermen’s wives might have used,— 


* The curse on Trebartha shall always remain, 
Til the child of the true heir be brought back again.” 


“How can the child be brought back agafn 
when it fs dead?” demanded the young man, 


savagely. 

“How do you know that [b te dead!” asked 
the lady, sternly. 

“J have been always told so,” was his amaz:d 


ly. 
me The child’s body was not found, and Gracie 
Perran was never seen again in these parts,” said 
Mrs, Penfold, slowly. 

“ And what do you Infer from that!” he de- 
manded, sharply, 

* Infer a great many things,” was the some- 
what evasive anewer. ‘'I meam to clear the 
matter up; but I’m giving you your chance firet 
—-take {t or not as you like,” 

“I understand what you imply,” he said, 
angrily ; “but, suppose you are mistaken, as I 
have no doubt you are; and supposes, for the 
sake of argument, that eome other clalmant turns 
up, and I am ousted from Trebvartha with a wife 
on my hands, a nice plight I shall be In ther, 
shan't 1?” 

“You would then be better off than you are 
now,” was the calm reply ; “my money could 
not be taken from you !” 

The young man bib his lip, 

Mrs, Penfold’s arguments were unanswerable. 

Bat though he was as much {n love with Elfie 
ae he could be with any girl his dread of matri- 
mony was very gre:'. 

He thought of b*s mother, and of the way fo 
which she had raled her husband, and he re- 
membered also to have noticed the change that 
had come over more than one young lady of his 
acquaintance soon after she was married, 

“They are angels before they are married, 
and in nine cases out of ten they are viragos 
directly afterwards,” was the conclusion to which 
he arrived, aud he would not af first make any 
promise to follow his relative’s advice. 

Bat Trebartha, though delightfal in the 
autumn, became vary desolate as the year was 
drawing to @ close, and the more Clarence 
Maltby tried to drive Envfie’s image from bis 
—_ the more constantly was ft present with 

0, 

A‘ length he gave Mcs, Penfold to understand 
that he was willing to follow her advica in the 
uatter, but he likewiee added, with more modesty 
than was nataral to him, that hs very much 
joubted if Elfie would accept him, or would even 
listen to his sult. 

“I daresay she will be hard to win,” assented 
the old lady, ‘‘and you have made success much 
more difficals by your Insane conduct towards 
her. What you have now to do {fs to remove the 
bad {mpression you have made. Let her ander- 
stand that you esteem her; treat her with de- 
ference, but don’t overdo It, and get her to be 
rpm termes wish you before you again talk 
of love 1” 

_"Bab to do all this I must meet her,” he 
objected, “and I don’s know: how I am to do 
se; she fs now living with Miss Birch, you 
tell mea,” 

** Yea; and the best thing you csn do fa to go 
to Tiverton, put up at an hotel, and call opon 
one or two people near there to whom I will give 
you introductions, 1 wouldn’s call on Misa 





Birch, if I were you, but I would try to meet 
her and the girl.” 

And he did go; Le stayed within a few miles 
of Monkehill for a whole fortuight, bat though 
he saw EF fie at a distance, she did not see him, 
and he found {t lupcastble, unless he went up to 
the house in which she lived aud asked for her, 
t6 obtain an Interview, and he went back to 
Trebarths to report his fallure, 

Then ft was that Mrs, Penfold resolved to take 
the matter in hand herself, and she determined 
to Induce Elfie to come on & visit to Cornwall, 
even if she had to Invite Charlle Birch to accom- 
pany her, 


With this cbject in view, having far greater | 


falth Im the inflaence of her personal presence 
than {n the most cunningly worded letter, Mrs. 
Penfold started for Devonshire, taking Perran 
with ber, and she bad jast arrived at Tiverton- 
station when E'fie reached !t, and found herself 
too late for the train to London. 

How she succeeded in bringing our heroine 
back to her Cornish castle we have seen, 

She treated her very kindly ; she intended to 
make the girl her heiress, and she hoped, and 
almost believed, that she was the true heiress of 
Trebartba. 

But Mre. Penfold wished likewise to provide 
for Clarence Maltby. 

In her heart she was fond of the worthless 
fellow, and she and others had, for many years 
past, regarded him as the future master of Tre- 
bartha. This, if her eurmiaes were correct, and 
he married Elfie, he might still be, and she was 
not faclined to allow any trivial objection on the 
part of the young lady to etand in the way of 
the fulfilment of her schemes, 

Thus matters now stood, and the mounted 
messenger who had preceded the ladies to the 
castie, had been the bearer of a letter to Clarence, 
in which he was warned to keep out cf the way 
on thetr arrival. 

Afterwards it would nct matter, E:fia could 
not easily run away, and {f Clarence condncted 
himself according to the precepts of his kins- 
woman, the yourg lady would have no fault to 
fiuod with him. 

These calculations would have been greatly up- 
sebif Eife had not had something very much 
more Important to think about than Ciarence 
Maltby. 

Taat portral', which might have been a portrait 
of herself, drove all other matters for the time 
belog from her mind. 

"What could {t all mean?” 

Who was she? What link was there between 
herself and s family that had lived here, fn 
wealth and honour, for centuries, 

She could not tell; but that there was some 
link between herself and that beautiful lady 
whose portrait stood in the lbrary, she did not 
donbt, 

Old as was the family of Trebarths, high as 
they might hold thelr heads fn the county or In 
the kingdom, ebe felt convinced that she was one 
of them ; one of no importance, 1b might be, but 
one of the family all the same, if it could only 
be proved | : 

If she Gould only know that she had a name of 
which she need not be ashamed, so that her hand 
shouid no disgrace with it to the man she 
loved ; then she felt that she would be content 
to ask for nothing more. 

Her heart had already told her that Lionel 
Denison loved her, with a love far stronger than 
her own. 

It was not the love of sympathy for a desolate 
outcast, or of pity for one too weak and wretched 
to help herself, but the strong, noble, passionate 
love which a man feels for s woman whom he 
would make his wife, whom he would honour 
before all the world, and cherish with all the 
tenderness of his loving heart. 

Yes, if the mystery that had overhung her 
birth covered honour, instead of Infamy, then 
Eifie felt that she could no longer hide her- 
self from Lionel, and that what he asked 
from her she would be fn no wise unwilling 
to grant. 

Tn this blisefal train of thought her dislike to 
Ciarence Maltby did not tatrude, She had, fn 
point of fact, forgotten his presence in the 





353 
castle ; and when the mistress of Trebarths came 
to her room, with a viewcf smoothing matters 
between the young people, she was vot a little 


atartied by Elfie looking at her ateadily, and 
even sternir, es she asked, “Is thst a portrait 
of my mother that stands in the Ubrary, Mrs, 
Penfold 1” 


CHAPTER XXIV, 
MALTBY $ 


‘Your motherl” repeated Mra, Penfold, 
her owa dark face changing as she looked at 
the flushed, agitated countenance of the eager 
attl; “bow should I know who wae yoo: 
mother, or who was your father, {f you don’t 
know yourself ¢” 

Eifie made no answer, but she shrank back ay 
thongh ehe bad recelved a blow, which pained 
her too greatly to cause resentment. 

She had never been quite sare that she liked 
the mistress of Trebartha ; and now, despite the 
favours that had been forced upon her, che 
felt couvineed that if Mrs, Penfold ware not 
her positive enemy, she certaiuly wae nod hor 
iciend, 

The curt answer ehe had received wonld have 
allenced ber for a time, and she would have 
asked no more questions about her anknown 
mother if the elder lady had not inquired 
sharply,— 

‘What makes you ask auch an absard ques- 
tion ¢" 

‘$7 was struck by the great Ilkeness between 
the portrait and myself,” replied Eifie, timidly. 
** T shonght for » moment that I wae looking {a 
a giaes and saw the reflection of my own face; 
and then I remembered that you fainted when 
you firet saw me, and then Perrao likewles was 
etartied, and even now can scarcely teke her 
eyes from me when I am near; aud Tamzen at 
firsh aeemed a little afraid of me, though she 
apologised by saying I looked as If I had jast 
walked out of a picture-frame, I didn’t ander- 
atand what she meant then ; I do now.” 

“ Well, yos; there is a wor ~>’fal ikeness 
between you and the Jate Lady Trebartha,” safd 
the mictress of the castle, reluctantly; “ but 
that proves nothing. Accidental likenesses occur 
all the world over. lam ofraid you wouldn’s 
fiad that count for much {fn a court of law.’ 

E Se took no notice of the eneer 

Courta of law troubled her but little; the 
question of property belong connected with 
parentsge had not yet presented Iteeif to her 
mind ; but the nateral deelre for kindred, the 
craviog for a mother’s love and a father’s care, 
were all powerful within her. 

Since she had come to Trebartha all these 
feelings had been awakened and were clamorous 
In her heart, from having so long been kept 
dormant. 

In her schooldays it had been taken for granted 
that she waz an orphan, and Edith Grey's cruel 
words were the fret suggestion to her mind that 
thie might not be the case. 

Even then there was no living parent spoken 
of, though it was implied thac disgrace must 
attach itself to her birth, aud {) was not until 
sha found herself in Trebartha Castle, and every- 
thing about the place seemed familiar, that the 
idea of parents, who might even now be living, 
came to fill her heart with a louging desire, 
which nothing but meeticg them could alto- 


IFVER 


gether satiefy, 

“Ya that Lady Trobartha desd?’’ she asked, 
tremulously. 

“Yes, she died a good many years ago,” was 
the chilling reply. 


‘€ And her husband, ia he dead also?” was the 
next, though more timidly uttered question. 

‘*Yes, he died soon after hia wife ; if they had 
been living how could Trebartha have belonged 
to me?" demanded Mrs. Penfold, sternly. 

“T know nothing of the history of the family, 
or of the property belonging to {t,” returned 
Fifie, dejectedly ; ‘‘ bub It te a dreadful thing to 
be alone in the world as I am, avd I have had 
auch atrange seneations in the short time that I 
have been here, thai my eudden meeting with 
that portrait in the Ubrary seemed to give o 
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clue to the mystery that surrounds my early 
life. But my question was absurd, no doubt, I[ 
am sorry lf I vexed you.” 

She turned to the window as she spoke, and 
stood looking out at the vast expanse of sea and 
shore upon which the wintry sun was coldly 
shining, and ehe longed to get away from the 
place which exerclaed tush a strange I:flaence 
upon her. 

Mrs. Penfold, who had come to talk about 
Clarence Maltby, with a view of Inducing E'fie 
to meet him as an ordiuary friend, was rather 
aurprised at the turn the conversation had taken; 
for, whatever her own thoughts and feelings 
might ba on the subject, she had never counted 
upon the influence which her surroundings 
would have upon the sensitive girl. 

She thought it best now to let the matter pass, 
aud also to refrain from drogging forward 
Ciarence Maltby’s name, so after the lapse of a 
few seconde she sald,-~ 

" You have been for & walk, haven’t you !” 

The girl replied in the e firmative. 

“ And you nearly met with an accident, I am 
bold,” continued the old lady in a tone that was 
half angry and half reproachfal. 

“Tt was nothing very serfous,” was the In- 
different response; ‘‘some of the stenes of s 
wall against which I leaned fell over and tumbled 
{nto the sea,” 

“J hops you won't lean sgainet avy more 

walle of the kind,” said the mletress of the 
house, sternly, “ unless you mean to kill your- 
self,” 
“No, I am not cowardly enough to take my 
own life, however lightly I may value it,” replied 
E fis, gravely; ‘‘Indeed, I shall follow your 
advice ia future, and take Tamzen with me when 
I go out sgain.” 

‘$Take someone with you, by all meane, 
bat there is the gong for luncheon, Will you 
come?” 

And sha led the way from the room, E fie 
silently following her. 

They went to the same room in which they 
had breakfasted that morning and dined the 
night before, and the girl noticed as she 
entered that the table was now laid for three 
pereons, 

At any other time she would have resented 
the secrecy which bad been maintafned with 
rogard to Clarence Maltby’s presence here, but 
now her mind was filled with something far more 
important than the bebaviour of this odions young 
man, and she was willing enough to tolerate him. 
He was part of the disagreeable element which 
she had to contend with {n Trebartha, and she 
was already bitteriy repenting the weakness 
and indecision which had resulted in her coming 
here, 

“ There is no help for me,” she thought eadly ; 
' after the presents I accepted, and the promise 
I made not to ga away without stating my inten- 
tlon to do go, ib would be impossible for me toleave 
the Oastle secretly, and there will, I feel convinced, 
be a great fase if Tsay that I don't like the 
place. Besides, that would not be strictly true, 
for I love {t; but I don’t like the people, and I 
particularly don’t like Mr, Maltby.” 

She ssid nothing of this, however, but took 
her seat quietly and with a certain dignity of 
which she was quite unconscious. 

Mrs. Penfold, who felt she had been rather too 
sharp with her young companion, tried to atone 
for her worde by belvg more than ordinarily 
genial, and Clarence Maltby likewise exerted him. 
self to be amusing, 

OF course Elfie was too well bred, and was 
too consclous of her own position, to appear 
elther reserved or moody, and ehe took her 
part in the general conversation, though she 
a very little more than pollteness demanded of 
er, 

After lancheon Mrs, Penfold isd the way to a 
small drawing-room, in which it was evident 
that ehe expected Eifie to spend the afternoon 
with her, 

The weather had changed since the morning, 
the aun had ceased to shine, dark clouds 
scudded across the sky; the sea was of a slaty, 
inky, angry hue, and the wind whistled and 





moaned in a way that was peculiarly weird and 
depressing. 

Oar heroine was just thinking that she would 
design a pattern to embrolder for one of the 
dresses that had been bought for her in Exeter, 
when Mra, Penfold eaid,— 

“ T wish you would play something cheerfal, 
Miss Heath, or sing me one of the songs we 
brovght down with us, I think you will fnd 
that plano In preity good tune,” 

Eifis ab once rose to obey, The instrument 
was an exceptionally five one; its tone was rich 
and mellow, aud she soon forgot the things that 
troubled her in the music that was like balm to 
her sou). 

After a while she sang, and thon she played 
again, something sweet and soft and low; and 
when she glanced round she saw that Mre. Pen- 
fold had fallen asleep, and that Clarence Maltby, 
from a low chalr in which he was seated, was 
intently watching her. 

She noticad at the moment that he was better- 
looking than she had ever previously thought 
him ; but ib was not his good looks that made 
ber avert her eyes hastily, and made her begin a 
dreamy melody, that could not awake the 
e seper, 

The expression of his face startled her, 

There was nod only passionate admiration— 
thers was more than this in it, 

For the first time in hie life he seemed to 
feel that there was something almost divine 
in a pare and beautiful woman; and while the 
desire to possess her became overpowering, the 
doubt of his belug able to do so was a positive 
torment. 

ElGe played on slowly and sweetly. 

But after thav one glauce she did not look 
round again. 

She was conscious, however, that Clarence 
came noar to her, was standing by her side, and 
that he was speaking In a ione so low that she 
tried not to hear what he said, 

The recollection that Mrs. Penfold was in the 
room, and the conviction that there must be a 
clear understanding between herself and the 
young man, made her retain her seat and go on 
playivg, until, with a deprecating air, he put his 
hand lightly on her arm and sald,— 

"Don’t play anymore now; she Is sound 
asleep, and I want to talk with you.” 

The girl complied at once. 

Au explanation must come sooner or later; 
perhaps thesooner the better, 

His manner of opening the convereation rather 
surprised her. 

“How do you like Trebartha!” he asked, 
while he pulled the cars of a Ilttle spaniel that 
belonged to his aun®, 

*} lke it very much, as far as I have scen it,” 
she replied, with a repressed yawn. 

**Tt’s a sleepy place,” he next remarked, *' but 
{it fe very pleasant for a few months in the year. 
Don’t you think so?” 

“should think ft very probable that it ls 
exceedingly pleasant,” was the answer. 

* With a little honse in town, and this castle, 
and plenty of money, one might lead rather a 
jolly life,” he continued, nervously, 

‘* Ts would probably be your own fault [f you 
did not,” she returned, calmly. 

" Well, I don’t know about that,” he went on, 
with aemile, “It would be my own fault, of 
couree, if I didn’t try to do so; but to succeed I 
rhould have to persuade you to share it with me. 
By-the-way, what Je your Christian name?” he 
asked suddenly. ‘It’s confcundedly awkward to 
always call you Miss Heath.” 

“T prefer being called Miss Heath,” wae the 
answer ; made In a tone cold and decisive enough 
to check the ardour of any lover, 

**Come now don’t fly off at a tangent,” he ex- 
postulated. ‘TI wouldn’s on any account do or 
esy auything to vex you. I’m awfully fond of 
you as you must know perfectly well, and If 
you'd marry me, and take care of me, and not be 
quite such a termagant as my mother is, I thiak 
we should be one of the jolliest couples going. 
Aunt Pen has taken a fancy to you, too, and it 
would please her very much to see you my wife. 
Now you can’t be offended with what I have sald 
this time |” 





He was so evidently eatished with himself in 
having got over his propoeal in this fashion tha» 
E fis ecu'd scarcely repress a emile ; bat smiling 
would ill-accord with what she bad to say, and 
she looked az grave as porsible when she 
replied,— 

** Ot course, Lam not offended, Mr. Maltby ; 
you have pald me a great compliment, but the 
arrangement you suggest Is quite impossible,” 

“Why is It Impossible /” he demanded ; 
‘there fen’t any other fellow in the way, is 
thore #” 

" There is an obstacle that nelther you nor I 
can remove,”’ ald the girl, slowly and sadly, 
‘“‘T don’t know who I am, nor to whom I belong, 
I have no name; I was found by the side of a 
dead woman who was described as a tramp. i 
could bring no honour or credit to you if I 
accepted your offer.” 

“Tf I don’t mind that you needn’t,” he 
he said, eagerly; “ Aunt Pen will put all 
that to rights. You'll take my name when we 
are married, so that does not matter what you 
are called now.” 

**T wouldn't go to any man asa wife on such 
terms,” she sald, resolutely. 

"Bat don't you know anythtog at all about 
your name?” he asked, curiously. 

“T only know that I called myself E fie, and 
that I have, I belleve, always borne that name,’ 
she repiled, 

** Elfreda!” said a voice from the easy chair 
by the fire, and the young couple turned to see 
Mrs, Penfold looking at them, 

‘Yes, I suppose that must have been my 
name,” replied E'fie, calmly, 

She had not forgotten, nor had she yet ceased 
to feel the rebaff this lady bad given her about 
her parentage, and she would not expose herself 
second time to the same kind of thing if she 
could help it, 

“Ib isa slogular name,” said the mistress of 
the Castle, rfaing to her feet and pacing the room 
restleasly, ‘‘ How did you come by it!” 

*' Thaveno recollection,” was the steady answer, 
" I was told that when I was found by the gentle- 
man who adopted me I said * Eifie wante’ various 
things ; and that I always spoke of meyelf as 
* Elfie,’ ae I belleve some children do call them- 
selves by their Chrletian name,’ 

“Tt is sipgular—very elogalar |” 

And so saying Mrs, Penfold left the room, 

Efe was by no meana pleased at thie, for she 
strongly objected to be left alone with Mr. 
Maltby, 

Bat he gave her no cause foralarm. He had 
greatly {mproved In the last three months; he wae 
sincerely anxfous to marry her, and he felt 
pretty sure that his only chance of winning her 
consent was to treat her with the utmost 
deference. 

So now he pleaded hie enit, undeterred by the 
objection which the girl had deemed al! enfficient, 
and at length he asked, — 

‘If the mystery you speak of is cleared up, if 
you learn all about your parents, and everything 
{s satisfactory—will yon then marry me? Will 
you promise that you will?” 

Eifie ehook her head, 

The more she saw and heard, the more con- 
vinced she was that Mrs, Penfold knew more 
ae her parentage than she would ab present 

t 


mit. 

"You haven't forgiven me,’ he said, reproach- 
fully ; “and gou have set yourself against me. 
Bat I'm awfully fond of you, Eifie, and I'll make 
you a good husband ff yon’ll have me.” 

“| am very sorry,” she said, in a toneof real 
distress, for his humility and his genuine love 
appealed strongly to her sympathy ; “bub I do 
nod love you, and I never shall be able, to lov 
you—I know I shant!” ‘ 

“Then there {s another fellow!” exclaimed 
Maltby, passionately, 

Elfie was silent ; and he read confirmation of 
the truth of his jealous naecrtion in her face. 

“Ib is Kingewood 1” he asked, afzer awhile, 
and with forced calmness. 

"No; 1b is nob!” she replied, with such ready 
frankness that he could not doubt her. 

“ Do I know the man?” be next demanded, fo 
the same composed tone, 
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‘* No, you do not,” she sald, readily, 

** Well, Ishan’t take your answer as final,” he 
eaid, rislog and going towards the door, “I'll 
try towin you yet, Elfie, But you needn’t be 
afraid of me ; you may lead me anywhere with a 
silken string.” 

“Then he went to seek his aunt who was 
waiting for him. 

** Well?” asked the old lady, as ke entered. 

“She won't have me,” he replied, 

“Did you suggest that all might be cleared up 
to her own satiafaction about her birth?” 

" Yes, I suggested all kind of things; but there 
is another fellow in the way and she believes herself 
fo love with him.” 

**Who is this other man?” demanded Mrs, 
Penfold, 

“] don’t know, she wouldn't tell me; but she 
refased me because of him,” returned Olarence, 
gloomlly. 

“You must make her marry you,” sald the 
lady, grimly, ‘‘And if you don’t you'll lose 
Trebartha. Her name—Eifreda—settles my last 
doubt, though there may be some links wanting 
in the and Perran has become rebellious, 
She vows that she will have justice done to the 
last of the Trebarthas, and when ehe {s in this 


mood I cannot control her." 

“Then what. would you advise me to do?” 
the ee 

And two human spiders sat down to 
weave @Web.in which they ed that Eifie 


was to be the helpless fly. 
a poor by. geen wae & long one, but at length 

en 

Their plan was made, and seemed feasible, Ib 
could not bé carried out ai once, however, and 
they ieft the library together. 

A few beconds after they had gone a panel in 
the wall near the fireplace slided from {ts place, 
and Tamzen, Eifie’s maid, stepped out of the 


recess, 

She had bidden herself here, waiting for Maltby, 
who had several times amused himself by making 
love to her, and she had heard the whole of the 
plot between the aunt and her nephew. 

Her tacs, when she came into the light was 
very pale, for she had been foolish enough to 
believe tha tale of love that the young man out 
of sheer idieneas had told her. 

But there was something more than anger, and 
more than mere disappoiatment in her eyes, As 
ehe had Iletened to the plot, and heard the details 
afscussed, a bold plan had entered her own mind, 
and she determined to do her beet to outwit them, 


CHAPTER XXV. 
PERRAN DOES HER DUTY, 


THERE weeks went by, quietly and almost un- 
eventfully, and Eifie’s love for Trebartha Castle 
and the immediate neighbourhood was eo great 
that she felt asif she could never be quite happy 
if she had to go away and knew she wonld not 
come back again. 

Clarence Maltby went away the morning-after 
Elfie refused bim, but he returned a couple of 
- hens pore mer and a and talked 
an v as though nothing un- 
asual had eel ' - 

Elfie, who on meeting him again had at first 
felt a Httle bit awkward, soon found herself 
talking to him as though nothing unpleasant had 
happened, though she was a little amused to 
observe that the young man seemed to consider 
that he had put himself quite right with her, and 
she had no longer any cause for belpg cool with 
him siace he had made her an honourable offer 
of marriage, 

That his offer had been declined did not seem 
to weigh heavily upon bis miad, but then Elfie 
did nop know that he carried in his pocket a 
\iconge and a ring both of which had been pro- 
cured for what some people might have con- 
sidered her sole benefit, 

The Christmas festivities were by no means on 
al scale at Trebartha Castle this year, but as 
Hifie’s Christmas-day had hitherto been spent at 
school, the pravent manner of honouring the 





anniversary was a great improvement on her past 
experience, 

It was onthe last night of the old year that 
Nan Perran, who had eeemed more eccentric of 
late than usual, whispered mysteriously in Eifie’s 
ear,— 

* Tm coming to your room to speak to you to- 
night ; leave the door on the latch, or she will 
hear me,” 

Then the woman hurried away without waiting 
to be questioned, 

Eifie’s curlosity about the Lady Trebartha, 
whose portrait she so much resembled, had by no 
means abated, buf she had found so means of 
gratifying It. 

Tamzen either could not or would not enlighten 
her, and she had no opportunity of osking a 
question of anyone else. * 

There was an old woman living in ‘'rebartha 
Cove whose name likewise was Perran, and Eifie 
felt so much attracted to her that she tried to 
makes her acquaintance. Bat though Alice Perran 
was mney | sociable enough with strangers, she 
shunned the fair-haired girl who was never out 
of the castle walls alone, and who had usually 
Clarence Maltby as well as Tamzen with her, 

Clarence would willingly have dispensed with 

presence of the maid-servant, and he 
suggested several times that there was no need 
for her to accompany them ; but Elfie was of » 
different opivion, and when [t came to be dis- 
cussed, she flatly refused to accept Mr, Maltby as 
her sole escort, 

This resolve on her part delayed the execution 
of the plot of which she was to be the victim, for 
Tamzen was jealous, and from very different 
motives was as eager to keep close to Hifie as the 
latter was to have her by her side; the conse- 
quence being thab Maltby was unavle to Indulge 
in any sentiment, even if he had been bold enough 
otherwise to do so, 

Thos matters stood on New Year's Eve, and 
Elfie, having eald good night to Mra. Penfold, 
had retired to her own room for the night, but, 
acting on Perran’s suggestion, she |did uot lock 
her door on the {nside, 

A large fire was burning in the grate, and she 
sat very close to it, keeping her fee warm, whilet 
ashe listened to the sound of the sea—s sound 
that never ceased—and to the bow!!ng of the 
wind, that was almost as incsseant. 

She was wondering about many things, What 
could Perran be going to tell her? Why did not 
Oharlie Birch send her luggage, or make any 
response to her letter, and why had not Lionel 
Denison given any sign of the great interest which 
he had seemed to take In her / 

To-night she was mors like the picture in the 
library than usual, and Perran’s face changed 
colour on seeing her when she silently came into 
the room and nolselessly closed the door behind 

“You want to tell mo something, Perran!” 
asked Eifie, looking up at the strange, dark face 
of the lady’s maid, i 

* Yes, my lady,” was the favoluntary anrwer, 
followed, a moment after, by an apology and a 
"yes, miss,” 

‘Take a seat,” aald the girl, ooloting toa 
chair near her own by the fire, 

The woman did as she was bidden, and the 
fibfal firelight shone upon her face, making fb 
appear ab times grotesque, and at others for- 
bidding. 

She was a reserved, silent woman at all times, 
and now she seemed positively tongue-tied, as 
she ®#at with her body bent towards the fire, 
nursing her knees with her clasped hands, 

Elfie watched-her {ntently, but she did nob 
break the eilence; she rightly jadged that 
Perran was best left to herself. 

“It’s the hand of Providence that brought 
you here!” the atrange creature af length sald, 
"We thought that my alster, Qafn Perran, had 
jamped {nto the sea with you out of revenge, 
and that we'd none of us ever see your face 


She paused, and what she had said rather 


tended to mystify than to enlighten Elfie, 


Still she asked no questions, and the silence 
had a beneficial effect upon Perran, for whea 





she spoke again she was more clear In her state- 
mé it. 

"My elster, Quin Perranu, was mazed like; 
the folks called ber daft, but ehe’d been ill-used 
when she wasa girl, Your grandfather was a 
wild, bad man, whose will was a law to himself 
and he came bebween (uin and her sweetheart 
Dan, and Qain was rufmed, and Den was 
drowned. 

“Io was an old story, Sir Richard Trebartha 
was a powerful map, and my poor alster waa tot 
the only one that he had wronged ; but the day 
of retribution came, and a few mouths after his 
son and belr was born, a dead baby was found in 
Its place! The fraud was soon discovered, and 
the helr was brought back again, for Qufn hadn't 
even gone away from Trebartkha with him ; but 
though he was brought back, the shock killed 
his mother, and from that day Sir Richard was a 
changed mau, 

“They didn’t do anything to poor Qafa 
because she was daft, you know, and the folks 
about here thought it was no crime to lay the 
dead child in his father’s house, Bat after the 
boy she had stolen was taken from her Quin grew 
more quiet, though she took to drink when she 
could get it, which, luckily, wasn’t often. 
And in the course of time Sir R'chard dled, and 
his son, who was grown up by that time, suc- 
ceeded him, Mrs, Penfold, my mistrese, was Sir 
Richard’s eister, and the aunt of Sir Walter, 
your father, and she had been kind to Qaln. 
Mind, I don’t say she sep Quin to take Sir 
Walter's child away, as she had once taken him ; 
but Mrs, Penfold wasn’t surprised at it, and 
*twas she who reaped -the benelit,” 

“Your father |” 

The words seemed two-edged, and thelr effect 
upon Eilfie wassuch as to make her heart leap 
with emotion, 

“Then Sir Walter's child was atolen 1” she 
asked, eagerly, 

‘*Yes, of course she was,” replied Perran, 
“Sir Walter had married Miss Elfreda Tre- 
lawny, and they had but one child, a little girl, 
who was named after her mother.’’ 

Yes,” said the listener, breathlessly, for agala 
the woman had paused, 

‘When the child was a little more than. two 
gears old, Mre. Penfold came ob a vielt to her 
nephew and his wife, and she met Qala and gave 
her money, and what she sald to the poor daft 
creature Heaven only knows—but she upsed her 
—made her restless aa the waves that roll Into 
the Cove, and opened old sores that were well- 
nigh forgotten. I must tell you that Qain had 
cursed Trebartha when she heard that Sir Richard 
was bringing home a bride to the castle, anda 
blight did fall on the place. ‘The cliffs fell Into 
the ses, and never a pilchard has been caught 
near Trebartha from that day to this, and the 
curse on Trebartha hae become a saying in the 
country-slde.” 

Elfie showed no sign of incredulity, for she 
thought that heartless cruelty and wanton wrong 
were sufliclent to bring a blight upon any place. 

“ And so {t happened,” continued Nan Perran, 
in a slow, monotonous tone, as though she were 
telling a fairy tale, or an old legend, ** so it hap- 
pened, that one mornipg when Lady Trebartha 
went into the nursery to kiss her Uttle daughter 
—as she always did—she fonud that ber cot was 
empty, and on the pillow was pluned a paper, 
badly written, for Quin wasn’> much of a scholar, 
but the words were clear enough,— 


‘ The curse on Trebartha shall al ways remain, 
Till the of the true heir be brought back agailz:.’ 


Qaln always uced to call Sir Walter the true 
heir, and this would have proved who wrote it if 
nothing elee did, I: wasvery hard for me at the 
time, for I was Lady Trebartha’e maid, and s 
sweet, gentle lady she was, and it grieved my 
heart to see how she drooped like a flower when 
her child was gone, and never lifted her head 


** Bat didn’t they seek for the child}” asked 
Elfie, with repressed excitement. 

" Aye, they sought for her far and wide, but 
all that was ever known of them was that Qalo 
was seen with a little girl, shabbily dressed, that 
was crying, and could only just walk, on Carn- 
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rathan, s headland over yonder, and ’cwas sup- 
posed ehe'd fallen or jumped Into the cea with 
the child in her arms.’ 

‘Bab what makes you believe that I am that 
chiid!” asked Eifie, eagerly. 

“You've got her name; you grow more like 
my lady every day, and you've got a white mark 
om your neck, which Mrs. Penfold recognised as 
weil as myself; "twas done with a knife by her, 
twas an accident, but It might have killed you ; 
*twould have done so if it had been a hair's 
breadth nearer the ear.” 

" Bat fs that all?" asked E.fie, and there was 
the sound of disappointment in her voice. 

“No, ft is not quite all,” was the answer. 
‘The child when she was taken away had on her 
own clothes except her frock and out-of-door 
things, and she had on a flannel petticoat em- 
broidered in white silk with sprays of heather ail 
about the bottom of it. Toe heather is the 
flower of the Trebarthar, and my lady worked, 
with her own hands, two petticoats for her little 
girL. One the child had on when she was taken 
away, the other I have by me now. Do you 
_— a clothes you wore when you were 

ound 7’ 

‘No, bat Mrs, Cartis, Mr. Danison’s house- 
keeper, has them still ; she told meso,” exclaimed 
Eifie, in an agitated voice, 

‘Tb fe well ; ft will all be made plain. I seo 
the finger of Providence in {» all,” said the 
woman, tlowly and reverently, " Aud now, there 
is one thing more,” she added, gravely, “ are you 
golag to marry Mr. Maltby 1” 

“No, Iam nob,” was the ready and emphatic 
answer, 

“Yon have quite made up your mind to 
that!” questioned the woman, and she fixed her 
plerclog eyes upon her. 

** Quite,” said Elfie, resolutely. ‘I would nob 
marry him if the discovery of the proof of what 
you have just told me depended upon my 
doing so,” 

“That fs well, but we mast get away from 
here; we must escape to your old home ; you are 
not aafe here, Every hour increases your danger, 
Ab! the clock strikes! The new year has begun. 
I have eased my mind, and done my duty to the 
dead, A happy new year to you, Miss Eilfie. 

She took E fie’s hand and kissed it as ahe spoke, 
then glided quietly from the room, leaving in the 
heart of the girl a mingled feeling of intense 
esduess and of unbounded pity for the parents 
who had mourned her, but Hkewlse of the great 
happiness at the prospect of the bright future 
which seemed so near to her now, 


(To be continued.) 








A MAREED pecullarity of the Boers’ clothes is 
that they never fit, according to modern ideas, 
and apparently no attemp} fs made to make them 
do se. This pecullarity fs noticeable in almost 
all the portraite of most Boers, 

From time to time experts have noticed certain 
unexplainable peculiarities In magnetic inetru- 
meate {o various buildings, Electricians now 
declare, as the resalt of experiments and Investt- 
gations, that the vagaries are due to the presence 
of magnetiem In bricks, They are made of earthy 
matter containing a great or leas proportion of 
magnetic iron ore. 

A new kind of mutual! fand has been started 
in So, Petersburg—a marriage insurance, which 
ie now in succsesfal operation. Single women 
are the only members who are recruited from 
year to year fu separate classes, At their entry 
they pay one rouble, and whenever one of their 
number marrier, every member of that class 
pays an additional rouble. The assessment thus 
collected is offered to the bride to buy a trousseau. 
Ose restriction prevents new members from 
taking advantage of the older ones, No dowry 
assesement fe called unless the girl has been a 

ember in good standing for one year. Each 
class fs permitted to have not more than one 
hundred members; after that admissions are 
refused until vacancies occur by marriage, when 
new members are taken In at the option of the 
members, 





Eaypt Ja nob so poorly supplied with periodics! 
literature as is commonly assumed. There are 
about 100 perlodfcils altogether. F.foy-two are 
political, of which 30 are printed fn Arabic an? 
22 in Earopean languages, 

Tus clty of Lyons has been experimenting 
with glass for pavement, Since last November 
the Rue de le République has been paved with 
devitrified glass, This new product is obtained 
from broken glass heated to a temperature of 
twelve handred and fifty degrees, and compressed 
in matrices by bydraulic force. The glass pave- 
ment is laid in the form of blocks, eight luches 
equare, each block contalning e/xteen parts in the 
forra of checkers, These blocks are so closely 
fitted together that water cannot pass between 
them, and the whole pavement looks like one 
gigantic draugh-board. As a pavement It is 
said to have greater resistance than stone, it lea 
poor conductor of cold, ice will not form on !t 
readily, dirt does not accumulate upon it a; 
easily ag upon etone, and ft will rob retain 
taicrobes. it fs more durable than stone, and 
just as cheap. 

Tae Cavarry Horss.-—A war hore is broken 
to be steady under fire by tying ropes to his leg. 
While the suimal fs down on the ground the 
officer takes a pistol and fires It close to hie ear. 
Then in rapid order he fires the weapon over his 
neck, between hie lege, anywhere that an open- 
ing presents itself during the horse's fatile 
struggles. Not until he sfaks back exhausted, 
all a-tremble, and showing the whites of his 
eyes, doss the plsto} practice cease, Alter two 
or three lessons of this kind it is considered asfe 
to mount him with a bridle farnished with a 
curb bit, Up to this time the horse has never 
feltacurb. The light ensffie fs still retained, 
and « curb bridle {fs only given a gentle preseure 
at first, just enough to let him know that it fs 
there. Gradually the strength of the pull is In- 
creseed, and with this safeguard the horse is 
taught to stand fire from his rider’s pist:] or 
carbine. In carbine practice the horse must be 
thoroughly broken, as both hands are required 
in using thie weapon, whereas with the pietol the 
rider may retain the bridle with one hand. Then 
comes tabre practice, and that ie another trial to 
the horse, Again is he thrown to the ground, 
and when the bright blade of the sabre, with 
quick thruste, flashing before his eyes and cut- 
ting the sir in proximity to his ears, appeare to 
him, he is again terror-stricken. 

THERE are several methode of rendering pnaper 
transparent, Coat white paper with a solution 
of Irish moss fn water, to which a alight quantity 
of previously dissolved gelatine has been added. 
It should be applied hot to the psper. When 
colours are desired they must be tran parent ; 
they must be ground {fn varnish, and a tronger 
varnish is required than for opaque col.vre, A 
fine yellow may be produced by using yellow lake 
and red sienna, These make a warmer colour 
than the yellow lake alone. If cost fs no objec- 
tloa, aurasine may be used, For pale red, madder 
lakee should be employed, but for darker ehades 
crimson lakes and scarlet cochineal lakes, The 
vivid geraolum lake gives a magnificent shade, 
which, however, is not ab all fasb io sunlight. 
The most transincent b!ue will always be Berlin 
blue. For parple, madder purple is the moat 

le colour, but possesses litve gloss, Luni- 
nous effects can be obtained with the asaletance 
of aniline colourr, but shese are only of little 
permanence’in transparencier. Light transparent 
green Is hardly available, Recourse has to be 
taken to mizing Berlin blae with yellow lake or 
red sienna, Green chromic oxide may be azed if 
its sober, cool tone has no disturbing influenca, 
Almost all brown colouring bodise give trans- 
parest colours, but the most useful are madder 
lakes and burnt umber, Grey fs produced by 
mix{og purple-tone colours with eultable brown, 
buta grey colour hardly ever occurs {n trans- 
parent prints, Liquid siccative must alwsys be 
alded to the colours, otherwize the dryfog will 
occupy too much time, After the drying, the 
peper must be varnished on both sides. For this 
purpose a well-coverlog, quickly dryfog, colour- 
leas, not-too-thick varnish must be used, which 
is elastic enough not to crack nor to break fn 
bending, 
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ERFECT FIT. 
GUARANTEED WEAR. 


7Va 
DIAGONAL SEAM 


CORSETS. 


Wii not epltt én the Seams nor tear 
tm the Fabrice. 

Made in White, Black, and 
allthe Fashionable Colours and 
Shades in Italian Cloth, Satin, 

and CoutiL 
4/ll, 5/11, 6/11, 7/21 
: per pair and upwards, 
bs payne ~~— 
aa Ladies’ Outitien 














Tux use of blotting-paper for cleaning machin- 
ery is a new fdea, but it has been tried in 
the German workshops, and found to answer 
well, 

Tus biggest idol in the world is Dia Baten, the 
Japanese god, which te over 60 feet high. The 
imege Is made of copper, tin, mercury, and gold, 
and has been worshipped for more than twelve 
centurier. 

Tue Tear bas revoked the law which, «ince 
1865 has forbidden Poles to acquire real estaic 
except by inheritance, They will still be re- 
stricted, however, both In Poland and Western 
Raesls, to eixty-five acres for one family. 

A rerrervat calendar has been Invented. Ib 
indicates automatically, without any attention 
wave winding, the day of the week, the date and 
the month, showing the 29:h February every four 
years. 

Ir tg nob generally known that the remains of 
all Teare of Russia elnce Peter the Great He In a 
memorial chapel bullt on one of the islands of the 
Neva, All the csnotaphs ars exactly alike, each 
being a block of white marble without any decora- 
tion whatever. 

Althongh sdders are comparatively rare fa 
most parts of Eogiand, there are people, hardly 
past middle-age, who remember when they were 
so common on the south side of Clapham Oom- 
mon, London, that it was necessary to pub up & 
warring to children that [t was nob safe to play 
on that spot. 
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FAOCETLZ. 


Ts Lucie in lovel” “She must be. She 
calls the twilight the gloaming.” 

Srick : ‘My cousin sent me a box of cigars, 
and I want to get even.” Span: “Send her boy 
a dram.” 

“Don? you admire football, Olarat” ‘I 
detest it. Porey’s got his collar-bone broken, 
and I can’s put my bead on bis shoulder for s 
month,” 

Mrs. Newnicn;: “Oh, desr no! My hasband 
don’t have to be fn business no more. He's just 
a gentleman now.” Mrs. Blogore : ** Tost must 
be « pleasant change for him,’ 

“Mornen, where's father gone?” "Gone to 
town to earn more bread-and-butter for you, 
darling.” “Ob, mammie, dear, I do wish he’d 
earn some bune.” 

Mrs Nzionsons: ‘ Bat fan’ your son rather 
young to join the Army?” The Yonvg Mother : 
“Well, he ie very young; but then, you see, he 
fs only golng to join the infantry.” 

“You are half an hour late at our appoint- 
ment, Mr. Tompkins?” ‘Yes; I stopped to 
get my luncheon.” “ Well, be kind enough to 
ait down and wait till I run out and get mine.’ 

Pattent: ‘ You should have gone fnto the 
Army, doctor.” Doctor: *‘Whyso!?’ Patient: 
‘Judging by the way you charge your friends, 
ycu would be able to completely annihilate an 
enemy.” 

‘You say Miles Sharps gave a aclo at the 
charity concert Iasi night! She bas absolutely 
no ear for muaic.” ‘*You tee, she sang the 
— and the andience went outside to get the 

r. 


Tae Cynic: *'I doa’t see why a man should 
get married when a good parrot can be bought 
for twenty-five ebillirge.” Hie Fair Listener : 
“ As uenal, woman is at & disadvantege. A bear 
can’t be bought for less than sixty pounds,” 

Mx. Srrvucxite (at the Christmoas-tree party) : 
“Mr. Doolin, allow me to present my wife to 
you.” Mr, Doollo (with haughtier air, born of 
many drinks): Excuse me, sor, but Oi niver 
accept Christmas gifts from strangers, sor.” 

“Do you know, there’s something about tbat 
friend of yours that I like,” said the fellow who 
never refused a treat. “Yer, I guess {t's his 
money,” replied the friend, whowe eyes were wide 
open. 

" Angyou an old sea-dog ” asked fcur-year-vld 
Bobby of his sailor uncle, whom he had jast met 
for the firat time. “Yes, that’s what they call 
me,” was the reply. ‘ Well, then,” continued 
Bobby, “let me hear you bark.” 

Mr Sxaces: “My dear, has Mre. Penn re. 
turned that book we lent her a month ago!” 
Mrs, Sasggs: “No; I must ask her for it.” 
‘Well, hereafter we lend her nothing but the 
eat.” “ Why?’ “The cat will come back.” 

Teacher: ‘ Try to remember this: Milton, 
the poet, was blind. Do you think you can 
remember int” Bobby Smart: ** Yer, ma’am.” 
Teacher : “‘ Now, what was Milton's great mis- 
fortune?” Bobby Smart: “ He was a pce.” 

“Ang things running along smoothly at your 
hovse since you got ® young man for a cook }” 
‘Oh, yes. There was a little trouble the firat 
day though. Hs had to throw a policeman ont 
who dropped in, aud absent-mindedly tried to 
kiss him,” 

“ Way, Freddy, what are you crying for?” 
" We were playing, and my ball went through 
the window next door.” “ Never mind, dear ; 
if you explain it was an accident, I’m sure the 
Isdy won't mind.” ‘ Tism’t that, but—but she 
won't give it back.” 

“I coup tell you an amusing Incident about 
my viait to the British Museum,” eald the friend 
who had travelled, “ which your are welcome to 
publish ff you don’t use my name.” “ The 
British Museum,” coldly replied the editor of the 
“Terror,” “ has never sent me any comp!iment- 
aries, eo far as I can remember, and it isn’t golng 
to get any free advertising In this paper,” 





“T Hore my explanation fs satisfactory,” said 
Mr, Younghusband, as he concluded a long nar- 
rative as to why he had been detained down town 
antil 1 am, “Well,” yawned Mrs, Young- 
husband, “your excuse is falrly good, bat i's 
not as good as father used to make. 


Mick: ‘This Is a grand tchame, Biddy.” 
Bridget: ‘‘ Phwat is it, Michael deriln’$ ’ Mick: 
“Why, I am towld that anyone can get a Post- 
Office money-order for twenty shillings by paying 
only three-ha’pence, Now, Ol’ve a shillin’ left, 
and O,'il sptnd the whole av It on them money- 
orders this very mornin’, be jsbers ! ” 


STRICKEN by panic, the audience was jamming 
iteelf into the exite, The celebrated fanny 
comedian went on with his “turn,” cool, caim, 
and collected. ‘Ran for your life!” ehonted 
the property-man In a whisper. ‘ Tne house fe 
on fire!” “Ab!” said the comedian, ‘I 
thought 1b was the uenal rush!” 


Huspand (kindly): “My dear, you have 
nothing decent to wear, have youl’ Wife 
(with alecrity) : "No, indeed, I haven't ; not a 
thing. I'd be ashamed to be seen anywhere. 
My very newest party dress has been worn three 
times already.” Husband: “ Yes, that’s joat 
what I told Bliffkius when be cffered me two 
tickets for the opera to-night. I kuew that if [ 
took them they'd only be wasted. So ] just 
took one. Well, I must hurry.” 


HE was wrapped in dignity and an enormous 
ulster, He had just started to relate a conver- 
sation he had had with the Prince of Wales, 
when the inspector stepped fn and asked to see 
tickets. “Sorry, sir, we don’t stop there,” ob- 
served the inspector, scrutinising the ticket of 
the mighty one. “Stop where!” asked the 
seeming millionaire. ‘‘At Brown’s, the pawn- 
broker's,” sald the inspector, handing back the 
pawaticket, 

‘*' Writ,” he began, “I’m glad you have 
finally found a servaut who fs willing to stop 
without ing into my study every day and 
‘patting things In order.’ It’s a comfort to come 
home at night, and fiod my pspers and booke as 
I left them.” “Oh,” his wife replied, “the gyi 
deserves no credit at al’. She goes in and clears 
up every dey, bat I always let the children and 
the dog loose in the place for half an hour or so 
after she has finished.” 


Ir was in a third on the GER A fierce 
battle raged between a male and a female. He 
was smoking where smoking was “strictly pro- 
hibited.” She objected forcibly. There was no 
lack of ammunition, and the attack threatened 
to last through the long journey, till, as they 
neared a station, the woman, ever hoping to have 
the last word, shricked: “If you were my hus- 
band I'd put polson In your coffee!” ‘'* And,” 
replied the man, “if you were my wife I'd gladly 
drink {0 1" With this crue! shot he stepped out. 


Mrs. McMorurty: “ Phat fs your son doin’ 
now, Mrs O Rafferty?” Mrs, O Rafferty: “Sore 
he's adopted th’ stage as a profeasfor, Mrs, 
McMorfarty.’ Mrs. McMoriarty: ‘‘ Dhrivia’ a 
atege, ia it!” Mrs. O'Rafferty: “Be away wid 
y'r noneince! It’s an actor he is, He do ba a 
light comedian.” Mre. McMorfarty: “‘ A loight 
comedian Is 18?” Mre, O'Riffcrty: ‘' Yis. He 
stande beyant the back cartaln, wid his mouth 
to » hole forniost a candle, an’ whin Pawnee Ike 
shoots at th’ candle, he blows it ont.” 


In a carriage on a Scotch railway sat a number 
of gentlemen on the way to buainess ‘n Glasgow. 
Conspicuous ia the company were two—one an 
old man with a-yery bald head, and the other a 
young fellow with a great crop of red hair, whose 
fiery hue would outrival the setting sun. When 
well on their way most of the travellers put 
down thelr newspapers and began to yawn and 
look lezily, awaiting the arrival of the train at 
thelr destination, Tirlng of this prosaic silence, 
the young man with the red hair selected the old 
man as the butt of his wit. ‘‘I say,’’ he re- 
marked rudely, “ Nature surely had no hair jo 
atock when you were made?” ‘‘She had, slr, 





‘Weer, John, how sre you to-day?” sald 
8 Scotch minister to one of his parishioners on 
meeting him on the road, ‘‘Gey weel, sli—gey 
weel,”’ replied John cautiously, ‘' gin it wasna for 
the rheomatizm in my richt leg,” * Ab, weel, 
John, be thankful, for there fs no misteke you 
are getting old like the rest of us, and old age 
dcesn't come alone.” ‘ Auld age, sir!” re- 
turned John. “I won’er to bear yo! Auld age 
is nacthing to do w't. Here’e my ither leg jist 
as auld, an’ is guite scund and soople yet.” 

Ong night lately an old lady from the country 
slept in the house of a friend in town, Her bed 
he ppened to be a plain, bare mattress, so much 
recommended as healthier to lie spon than a bed 
of down. Next mcrning the old lady was sehed 
how she slept overnight. ‘No’ very well,” was 
the reply, “for my auld banes are eair wi’ that 
herd bed o’ yours.” “Ob, but, Janet, do you 
not know that all the great phyeiclans say it Is 
healthier to sleep on beds as hard asa board?” 
replied the hoet, ‘' Ou, ay, sald Janet; *'an’ 
I suppose that’s what you toon bodies ca’ Board 
o’ Health.” 

Domestic; ‘*]’m much obliged to ye, mum, 
fer sendin’ me to that cookin’ school eo long. 
Here's me diplomer wot I got terday.’’ Mistrees 
(who thinks ehe has solved the cervant girl pro- 
blem): “Iam delighted. Now I presume you 
can cook,” Domestic: * Piease, mam, th’ teacher 
sald we couldn’t be expected to remember all we 
learned, an’ we must buy her cooking book, an’ 
keep {b by ue all th’ time.” Mistress; '‘ Cor- 
tainly. I wil geb you a copy.” Domestic : 
‘'Thankee, mum, An’ pleae, mum, wad ye 
moind sendin’ me fer a few terme to boardin’ 
school till I Jearn to read?” 

Mavup: ‘'George, I don’s think I ought to 
marry you, for I don’t belleve you love me ono 
bit.” George (ardently): “ Why, my darling, 
I am passionately, desperately, madly in love 
with you. I worship the vers——" Mand: 
“You talk well enough, George, but those 
letters you wrote to me when you were away 
were 80 cold and distant they froze my heart, 
Oaoe would think you were writing to your 
washerwoman about her bill.” George (slowly) : 
“Maud, I—was—engaged—to—a—girl—orce— 
before, and when she eued me for breach of 
promise, all my letters to her were—read—in— 
oper—court.” 

* Jom,” she acked, ‘' did you get that pair of 
shoes for little Besele to-day? Puvor child, she 
will have to go to school barefooted pretty soon 
unless you attend to the matter.” “No, my 
dear,” he replied, “I have been too busy to-day 
to think about shoes. I can’t let such matters 
distract my mind from business, You ovght to 
attend to that yourself,” After a brief silence 
she anid :—"'John, do you know Mrs, Wildman 
ssys her husband is one of the best bowlers in 
th’s town?” “Pooh! He's nothing of the 
sort,” the man declared. “I've been bowling 
with him nearly all the afternoon and he elmply 
is not in it with me.” 

Mus Nawwap: "My dear, as you sald wo 
must do everything possible to economize, I have 
been at work turning my old dresees, and I can 
make most of them do another year, It won't 
take me over six weeks to get through, and then 
I'll reshape and retrim my old bonnets.” Mr. 
Newwed : ‘That's yery rensible, I must say 
Mrs. Newwed: “'I have also been trying some 
waxed thread and a coarse needle on my old 
shoes, and I believe they'll Inet six months 
longer; and I’ve turned that old carped we 
bought second-hand, and given it a thorough 
waching, so that it will do very nicely ; and I’m 
going to make some curtaine for the upstairs 
windows, to avold buying new ones.” Mr. New- 
wed: “Emfnently sensible, my dear.” Mrs. 
Newwed : ‘ And I’ve sent off the washerwoman 
and discharged the hired girl. I will do ali the 
work myself.” Mr. Newwed: “ You're an ange), 
my love.” Ms, Newwed: "And I took that 
bex of Imported cigars you bought, and traded 
them for two bexes of cheaper ones.” Mr. New- 
wed: ‘Now, see here! Economy Js a good 


she had,” replied the old man ; “ but ff was all | thing, but there fs no need of your becoming an 
red, and I would not have any of it,” A long | unreasoning, fanatical monomantiac on the sub- 
ject.” 


and painful silence followed, 
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SOCIETY. 
i. 


Tas Queen would ike Lady Churchill to 
attend her to Italy In March, but she fs nob 
strong enough to undergo the fatigue of. such an 
expedition, so Dowager Lady Southampton and 
Lady Antrim are to be successively the ladies in 
walting while Her Majesty ts abroad. 

Tae physiclans of the King of Denmark are 
most anxlous that he should not stay very lon 
at Gmunden, as they consider {tb absolately 
necessary for his Majesty to spend the winter in 
2 warm climate, and Gmunden fs both cold and 
damp, King Christion wished to stay with the 
Dake and Duchess of Camberland over Christ- 
mas, and then go tos warmer climate; he wil! 
pot retarn to Denmark until the spring. 

Tar King and Q.sen of Italy have signified 
their {ntention of paying an official vielh to San 
Remo fn March, shortly after the arrival of the 
‘Jaeen at Bordighera; and as Her Majesty has 
notified them officially of ber stay, they will 
pay hera etate visit as ‘‘Qaeen of Eagland,” 
and not Incognito as the ‘ Countess of Balmoral,” 
At San Remo there will bs some grand fétes on 
the occasion, combined with a visit of the Italian 
flees and some British warships. Among the 
great visitors to San Remo in March will be the 
Dowager E mpress of Russia and “' Carmen Sylva.” 

Tae First Class of the Royal Victorlan Order, 
which Is a purely personal decoration, and in no 
respect official, has been given by the Queen to 
the Emperor Willlam, the Dake of Coburg, and 
Prince Arthar of Connaught; and to Lord 
Mount-Edgeumbe, Prince Christian Victor of 
Schleswig-Holatein, and Prince Frederick Leo- 
pold of Prussia, who was invested by Her 
Majesty at Balmoral ia the autumn during his 
vieit to the Dake and Dachess of Connaught at 
Abergeldie Castle. The Second Class of the 
Order has been given to the Princes Francis and 
Alexander of Teck, whilst Abdul Karim, the 
Queen's Munshi, and Colonel Charles Eifot have 
recelved the Taird Class, 

Iv is probable that the Crown Prince of 
Germany will psy hie English relatives a visit 
Anring the season of 1900, when he will make the 
acquafotance of Princess Margaret of Connaught ; 
and should the wishes of his father and the 
Qaeen be realised, there will be good reason to 
hops that the Qacen may see yet another great- 
grandchild married. Up to the present only one 
great-grandchild of Her Majesty has reached a 
marriageable age, and she is now, of course, 
Princesa Heary XXX. of Reues ; but fn another 
two years the Crown Prince of Garmany will be 
old enough to take a wife. Indeed he will be of 
age this month, With the exception of Princess 
Beatrice of Saxe-Coburg and Pcincess Margaret 
of Connaught, the Queen has now no grand- 
daughters or great-granddaughters old enough 
to be married for several years, as both Princess 
Victoria of Wales and Prlacess Victoria of Schles- 
wig-Holstein are obdurate on the subject of 
matrimony. 

Tr Is gate underatood at the principal Karopean 
Courts that the Qieen of the Netherlands fs 
privately engaged to her cousln, Prince Willlam 
of Wied, but thelr betrothal Is not to be officially 
announced jast yet, and ft ts stated that her 
Majesty does not Intend to marry until she has 
celebrated her twenty-first birthday, which will 
be on Angust 30:h, 1901. It ts very likely, 
however, that dynastic considerations may induce 
Queen Wilhelmina to change her mind, and 
to marry in the course of next year. Prince 
William, who is an cficer In the Prussian 
Gardes du Corps, and a very handsome, pleasant, 
clever young man, {fs the second son of the 
Prince of Wied, who is the head of one of the 
oldeat and richest territorial families of the 
Rhine Provinces and Westphalia, and he fa the 
grandson of a mediatised prince. The Prince of 
Wied is a brother of the Qaeen of Roumania, a 
nephew of the Grand Duke of Luxemburg and 
the Oaeen of Sweden, and a first cousin of the 
Qaeen-Mother of the Netherlands and the 
Dachess of Albany. The Princess of Wied is a 
daughter of the late Prince Frederick of the 
Netherlands, from whom she {nherfted an 
immense fortune and valuable estates In Holland, 





STATISTICS, 


Morocco has an army of 40,000 men, falrly 
well trained. 

Tue boring of tunnel through the, sammit 
of the Chilkoot Pass has been bégun for a 
37-mille electric road, to cost £150,000, 

Over 2,000,000. bottles, of the value of 
£7,000, are recovered each day from the dust- 
yards in London, and returned to their owners. 

To-pay more than 80 per cent, of the cost 
of the world’s Governments is caused by wars— 
past, present, and proepective, 

Russta’s Aslatle possessions are three 
times the size of Great Britain’s; but hold 
only 23,000,000 Inhabitants, as compared with 
England's 297,000,000 aubjects, 





GEMS, 


Jcpemext and decision sre man’s great 
wheels of fortune. 

No human life would bs possible if there 
were not forces {n and around man perpetually 
tending to repair the wounds and breaches 
that he himeelf makes, 

THE mind requires nob, ke an earthen vessel, 
to be keps fall; convenient food and aliment 
only will {nflame it with a desire of knowledge 
and an ardent love of truth. 

No true artist ever yet worked for ambition. 
He does the thing which Is in him to do by a 
force far stronger than himself. The first 
fruite of a man's genlas are always pure of 


Tur basest thought possible concerning man 
Is that he has no spiritual nature; and the 
most foolish understanding of him possible fs 
that he has or shonid have no animal nature. 
For hia nature fe nobly animal, nobly spiritual 
—coherently and {rrevocably so; nefther 
of ib may, except at his peril, expel, despise, 
or defy the other, 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES, 


Grarz JeLiy.~-Take the ripest grapes, and 
spread them on clean straw; ina few days pick 
from the stalks, and warm them in a stew- 
pan ; then press them and pass the jufce through 
a sieve ; add a quarter of a pound of loaf sugar 
to each pound of jaice, and boll half an hour ; 
eet to cool, and in twenty-four hours ft will be a 
fine jelly, excellent for invalids, 


Frrvan Toast (a breakfast or suppor dich) — 
One finnan haddock, some toast buttered, two 
ounces cheese, one teaspoonful butter. Skin the 
haddock, and cook {t either In front of the fire 
or in the oven, and then pick all the nice parts 
In flakes, cut the toast into suitable pieces, and 
put the haddock on {t pretty thickly, then melt 
In a small pan the cheese with the butter, 
and pour a little over each toast and had- 
dock ; serve hot, This is a delightful dish— 
far more nutritious than ham—and savoury, 

A Cueap Cornrtour Caxe.—Ingredients : 
Quarter-pound cornflour, two ounces butter, 
quarter-pound loaf sugar, one teaspoonfal’ baking 
powder, two eggs. Oost abouts 61, or 7d. Pat 
the butter Into a basin, and beat ft to a cream, 
add the sugar and mfx well, break In two 
aod beat all well together, and then stir the 
cornfiour Ughtly Into the mixture, with the 
baking powder, and beat well for five minutes, 
Grease & cake tio, pour In the mixture, and put 
immediately {nto a hob oven to bake for half an 
hour. To ascertain when the cake {fs done put 
{on a ekewer or knife, andif clean when withdrawn 
{tis done, Then put the cake on a sleve, turned 
upside down, or slant against a plate till cold, 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


A mixrorr fn equal parts of linseed ofl and 
vinegar will do wonders {n cleaning farnitare. 

Iv Is 8 popular belfef that a holly-bush planted 
near a dwelling protects the house frora light 
ning 

PayMastTERs and commissariat officials of the 
German Army receive special! training {n examin 
ing the quality of food supplied to the army. 

Tue highest inhabited epot on the earth {- 
Galera, a Peruvian village, 15,635 feet above the 
level of the zea, 

Amonc the relics of cliff-dwellers tn Colorado, 
in America, ta one building that sheltered pro- 
bably six thousand people, 

Rossians never eat rabbite, as they say they 
nest with rats, nor will they touch snails or 
turtles, which are found In great numbers all over 
the country, 

Janvary and October of the same year always 
begin with the same day, So do April and Jaly, 
also September and December, February, March 
and November also begin with the same day. 

A Cutcaco professor predicts that in 1,500 
years Chicago will be inundated by Lake Mich! 
gan. The city fe sinking ab the rate of nine 
inches every 100 years, 

THe Geroppa Falls, on the Sharavatt! River, to 
South Kanara, India, are larger and more maz- 
nificent than Niagara, The water makes a clear 
drop of 830 fb, 

Tuk artificial oyster fs the latest thingin Paris, 
Ib ts fastened to the real oyeter shell with taste- 
less paste, and ft is sald shat the connolsseurs 
cannot tell the difference. 

Mavy rere birds visit England in the winter, 
particularly {n December and January, which 
are never seen In these {slande during avy other 
season, 

Tue valas of rubles below the weight of one 
carat ranges from £2 10s, to £10 per carat, while 
stones of greater weight than four carate are of 
such exceptional occurrence as to command fancy 
prices, 

A new method of preserving telegraph-poles is 
to surround the portion in the ground with an 
earthenware pipe Ilke 9 drain-pipe, Into the 
space between the pole and the pipe is poured 
mixture of sand and resin. 

Ix the everglades of Florida the Indians ars 
not dying out. Three tribes live in the swamps, 
and are on friendly terms with each other, The 
equaws have learned to make the bead-work that 
intervsts tourists with sewing-machines, 

Arnica is the most elevated of all the conti- 
nents. It is the “continent of the plateaux.” The 
great tableland in the south has a mean altitude 
of over 3,500 feet; the wide tableland on the 
north has an average elevation of about 1 500 
feet, 

A Jxwise distillery has been dedicated {n 
Chicago. In it wines for use In the synagogues 
will be made, and they are to be distilled from 
fruits and vegetables ; no grain can be used, Only 
Jews will be permitted to engage in their prepara- 
tion, 

A VENTILATED shoe has been invented in 
Cologne, Prussia, A steel spring works a bellows 
between the heel and sole, and every step the 
wearer takes drives a stream of fresh air throvgh 
— in the inner sole to every part of the 
oot. 


‘Tue coldest inhabited country appears to be the 
province of Werchojansk, In Orfental Siberia. A 
Rassian savant one entire year fo the 
inhospitable region, and kept a daily record of 
the temperature, from which it appears that the 
dally mean of the entire year is 274 degrees 
below zero | 

Tee yakamik, a bird of the crane family, ls 
used by the natives eb em man ae wg : 

hherd-dog for guarding an ng the 
Soke It is sald that however far the yakamik 
may wander with the flocks, {t never falls to 
find {te way home at night, driving before ft 
the creaturés Intrusted to {te care. 
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SOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


E. G.—Write'to the Recruiting Depot, Charing Cross. 
Aroy.—Qontmlasions in the Britieh army cannot now 


be puri 

Vert.—Jonhert was in command of the Boers during 
the war of 1881, 

4. L.—A wite's separate property cannot be selzed for 
her husband's debts. 

Marcery.—You can #earch at Somerset House at 
Principal Registry of Wille. 

SaxTIMENTAL,—Acoording to the language of fowers, 
the watsr-lily means “ purity of heart.” 

GauMBLER.—You were answered, and promptly, Your 
present letter does not contain apy request. 

Crc1.—Keewatin is a district of Canada ncrth of 
Manitoba and Toronto, and south of Hudson's Bay. 

G. G.—Upless there was a written agreement for a 
fixed time, you cannot recover damages nor detain the 
goods. 

Asxious.— Marriage before a registrar is as legal and 
binding as one celebrated by a clergyman of the Ohurch 
of England. 

H. W.—Place vessels of water with a little sulphuric 
acid added about the rooms, Obloride of limeand water 
equally 

Curiovs.—Children born on Britleh soll—and a colony 
or possession like Gibraltar is British soil—become, by 
right of birth, British subjects. 

Jostz.—If the invitation fs in the third person 
answer it in that a If it is written informally, 
give it an informal and pleasant answer. 

— — aptiond Churck ty yo + 
un maarry un persons; the question 
rarely asked, except in remote rural districts, 

Hat.—You may inspect the copy of a wiil at Somerset 
House by paying a search fee of one shilling, and obtain 
a copy at a cost varying according to the length. 

np ReapeR.—No rifle or other corps of a militery 
character can be formed without the sanction of the 
War Office and the Lord Lieutenant of the county. 

Taomas.—A “company” of a regiment is divided 
inte two snb-divisions and four sections. The subaltern 

— and sergeants form a third, or supernumerary, 
ran , 

H. D,—You are too old to be taken as an apprentice 
in the Royal Navy; you might be taken in the mer- 
( — service. ‘The pay for the first str’ months would 
be nu. 

D. B.—A partnership agreement should always be 
irawn up by a solicitor, who would see that it was a 
vinding contract. You had better show your agreement 
to a lawyer. 

Woraixp.+-Vetls do more to rufa the complexion than 
any otherthing. The skin needs the friction of the air, 
which stimulates the circulation of the blood, and gives 
colour to cheeks. 


UsprcrDgD.—Marrlage with such a man could only 
have one result—that of absolute misery. You will be 
worse than foolish if you ¢o not break off the relations 
between yon at once. 


A L—The cost of obtaining a copy of a will at 
re oon ae shilling for oro errant by 
wills prov oe 1837 are deposi at 
Registry Office, London. ss 
InpiGwant.—A civilian, when called upon in the 
Ramee yy eee oe toa reac agg ee Yaad 
boun so. Bhould refuse, a magistrate 
power to punish him by a fine. 


Bos.—To remedy creaking, ran ounce of linseed 
oli Into a shallow dish ; place the shoe in tt, and allow 
taé sole to become saturated. This will not only render 
«Le shoe nolaeless, but waterproof. 


Juuta.—If ordinary greasy stains from wear, bread- 


¢ — ‘and a yt might clear them 
i) rubbing with « plece of clean flannel, and 
Uy brushing well, with a clean brush. * 


BLAVEY,, 
water ae Tose tb rege paces wae 
been betled should ® thorough flushing with hot 


water, followed by cold water, every day. 

Ovwrnia.--Tha should 3 be firmly tacked 
Sota Rd ath 
se a wo othe 8 iD - 
ance and rendering the tie more diftealt to iron. ee 


Lirriz Birex.—-The list will-made by a deceased 
Person is his or her only will‘and testament, and to 
Te ee a former one would be a crime. 
The widow only dispose of her life faterest. 

8, R,—Make a paste of powdered xoagnesia and water. 
Brush this well Hato the felt, leave dry, 
brush.off. The paste must be rather stiff, or you will 
have much difficulty inyrushing tt or ardg, « ° 


bt the all over, a Pan ae with a 

brush a Gved, atzér which 

may be well rubbed all over with a sponge re 
water to the previous mixture ante ete 





Country Lass.—When Parflament fs sitting, the 

nerel public are net admitted to view the Houses uf 

arliament, except on Saturdays, and not then to the 
House of Yommons, should it be altting. Toe Lords 
rarely meet on a Saturday, 


Domesticatep.—The flayour of food baked or boiled 
in earthenware is far superior to that of vegetable or 
anima! food cooked in thasamo way in fron vessels, fcr 
the reason that iron is a conductor of heat, while 
earthenware is a non-conductor. 


Granyre.—Rather get the ron put under stoppages to 
you by writing to his commanding officer, or asking 
parochial relief and leaving inspector to write officer; 
—_ son were home to-morrow you cou!d not prevent 

m. 

C.. H.—The hammer-cloth is a cloth covering to the 
coachman’'s seat, and ts principally used for the more 
olegant kinds of coaches, The cloth of which it is 
formed is stiffened at the back, 20 as to enable tt to fall 
in graceful folds. 


G. 8.—Tho Isie of Dogs ia said to be named from the 
hounds of Edward II, being kept there for contiguity 
to Waltham and other Royai foreste in Eesex. Another 
account makes it a corruption of “Isle of Ducks,” 
from the quantity of wild fowl that used to be found 
upon it, 

H, M.~Smailt heads are generally the best balanced ; 
no one set of qualities being largely in excess of others; 


and so there is established a nice equilibrium between 


the physica] and mental powers, which enables those so 
Sevsed to be the most numerous, and at the came time 
the bapptest of mankind. 

Qvenmr.—The French words poste restatte mean to 


remain at tke post-office until called for. It fs the 
usual mode of addressing letters to persons who are 
merely travelling in or passing through a country in 
which they have no fixed residence. 


WHEN THOU WERT HERE 


: Ween thou wert here, 
And by my side—thy little arm 
Olose locked in mine—we walked in sheer 
Forgetininess of future barm— 
hen thou wert bere, 


When thou wert here, 
No disappointing thoughts of how 
i fain would see thee, and be near 
Thee, as those thoughts effilct me now— 
thou wert here. 


When thon wert here, 
My spirit seemed to be imbued 
With gentler fire; the merest »pear 
Of God's green grass seemed brigiter hued, 
When thou wert here. 


When thou wert here, 
* No tiresome hours e’er came to cart 
Their shadow o’er my joy, or sear 
Oxt verdant leaf in memory’s past, 
en thou wert here, 


When thou wert here— 
"Tis past—but how my heart essays 
again to live, and backward peer 
. Lute those eweet an’ charmtng daye, 
When thou wert here | 


Worrirp.—One of the most effective remedies ts & 

entifnl & Of powdered borax in their chief 

te, Se © not only to be liberally sprinkled 

on the —s also forced into al) holes, cracks, and 

crevices in ‘woed-work round the room. This, ff 
persisted in carefully, will eventually banish them. 


Geuriz.—Shake your plush jacket well in front of the 

Tr thin des wot saieo the plo’ ye nih 

je, you mus wing 

hot fron under the plush while someone Ax Alay —, 

es — may pene’ plush without touching 
a 


Bonares trays may be quickly cleaned in 
this ¥ need to be brushed with a soft brush 
before tho final polls. is given. 
Pe Ae ay word “periodical” mens peppraed 
a or revelution at 2 stat @ ; 
as the : motion of the cuts a x 
periodical means any tea which appears ai 
regular intervals; so Phat newspapers, megeninen, 
reviews and almanacs are ail per! . 
Herty.—No soda must be used. Make a nice lather 


= 
re] 
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solemihised, The charges are, 





7 ee church in ase, 


8. L.—There aré four classes of reserve or availlary 
forces-—first, the array reserve, men who have served 
with the colours for six or seven years’; then the 
Militia, acd what are nauaily regarded epectally ae 
auxillarles, the yeomaary, cavalry, enc volunteers; the 
ordinary pay of.a soldier is about 1s. 2). a day. 

Hovsegrrrer.—Make a lukewarm sude with any 
gocd soap and water. Well wash the leathers fn thts ; 
rinse in very weak suds of the samo temperature, and 
dry. Ohamois leather rinced in clear water ls much 
stiffer than when rineed in weak evde, and the great 
thing Is to kcop them soft and pliable if they are to do 
good work, 

Paur.—Renovate gilt frames by washing them with 
the following miztare. Put enough flower of sulphur 
into a pint of water to give it a yellow tinge, adda 
couple of onfons-cut in pieces and Jet them both Strain 
Into a basin, and when the liquid is ccld it is ready for 
use, Wash the frames with tois mixture, using soft 
eponge for the purpore. 

Mronon.--The Germans do not all uee exactly theeame 
language, but the bulk of the population speak either 
high or low German or Datch, ag you put it, the former 
is the cultivated language of all the German States ; 
the latter is spoken in the north and north-west; what 
fe known as the German language has lke all others 
developed out of several. 

SAns.—Boil half a pint Inseed oll. Let stand tilt 
nearly cold, and then etir im half a pint of vinegar. 
Stir till thoroughly mixed, and bottle for use, When 
needed, shake tho bottle well, pour a very little on a 
aoft fannel, rub thoroughly into tho leather, turning 
the Janne) aa it cets dirty, and rub with soft dusters 
till the pulish of the leather is restored. 


Froasxce.— When cleaning ellver it should never be 
rubbed with flannel or cotton cloth. When not used it 
will become tarnished if exposed ta Iight and air; 
therefore, to keep it in good conditton, eacn piece shoula 
be carefully wrapped in white tissue paper. The plated 
ware will arsume a d!gnity treated in this manner, and 
will always look bright and clean, 

Mavpr—If rou are careful to thoronghly dry your 
bands every time after washing, ond then dust them 
over with a litile oatmeal, they will not get chapped. A 
httle cold cream or glycerine and rose-*sater mixed in 
egnal proportions and applied to the hands every night 
after Cashing helps to keep them solt, and as long as 
the ekin is soft they will not chap. 


Rexiz.—Make a lather with lukewarm wator and 
good soap, put the stockings in thts, adding a teaspoon- 
fal of vinegar toa gallon of water if they are delicate 
colours, Let soak ten minutes, then wash by preselpg 
and equeczing between the hands. Silk stockings 
must not be rubbed. Rinse through two lots of clean 
lukewarm water, prose as dry as you can, pull into 
shape, and hang tn an airy, sbady place till almost dry. 
Then tron under acloth. 


Joyce.~—-A good ferniture polish can be made with ap 
equal admixturé of sweet oi!) aud vinegar, This must 
be used constantly, and the furniture afterward well 
rubbed with chamois leather. ‘This {s an excellent 
polish for mahogany. | Furaiture ereara for polishing 
wood is made with two ounces of pearlash, one gallon 
of soft water, one pound of beeswax, a quarter of 4 
pound of soap; boil until diasclved ; spread it witb 
a painter's brush, and pollsh off with a Icather. 

Howor.—Pour a quart of milk into a delicately clean 
saucepan with three laurel leaves and the peel of @ 
emon ; set it by theside of the fro for about twenty 
minutes,and Khem on the point of boiling strain it 
ix.to a basin to fool Then stir tm @ quarter of a pound 
of loaf sugar, afd ten egge well beaten, again strain it 
into a jug, whieh place in a deep saucepan of boiling 
water, and stir ft one way until it thickens; then pour 
ft Mato a glass dich or into custard cape. 


M B.--Oourt-plaster is easily manufacture]. Bruise 
a sufficient quantity of isinglass, ond let it soak in o 
little warm water fcr twenty-four hours. Expose {t to 
heat over the fire until the greater part of the water ts 
disetps ted, and supply its place by proof ept:!ts of wine, 
which will combine with the isinglass. Strain 
whole through a plece of Mnen, taking care that the 
consistence of the mixture shall be such that, when 
cool, it may form a trembling jelly. Extend 4 piece of 
black or flesh-coloured silk on a wooden frame, and £x 
it in that position by means of tacks or twine. Then 
apply the isinglass (alter it bas been rendered I!guid by 
a gentle heat) to the etik with a brush of fine bair. As 
soon as this first coating fe dried, apply a second, and 
afterward a third. When the whole is dry, cover it 
with two or three coatings of baleam of Pern. 


Tus Lonpow Reansn can be sent to any part of the 
a free Three-halfpence Weekly; or Quarterly, 
One g and Rightpence. The yearly subseription 
for the Monthly Part, including Uhristmas Part, is 
Right Shillings and Hightpence, post-froe. 


Au. Bace Nowsers, Parts and Vorrmer are in 
print, and may be had of any Bookselers. 

seh pede men Thiohto & 465 : — wr ty price 
Bixpence, tpence. leo Vol L) b> 
beund in een, 48. éd, co ay 








Tur INDEX ™ Vor, LXXIIT ta now Ready} Price 
One Penny, post-froe, Three-halfpence. 

ts ALL Lerrers TO a ArpRessED To THE Epiton 
oa Lowpox Rxsvkn, 26, Oatherine Strect, Strand, 


«* We cannot undertake to return rejected manu- 
scripts 
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— RECOMMENDED BY ALL GOOD NURSES. 
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The 


OINTMENT 


Cures 
Affectioas 
of the 
THROAT 
and 
CHEST. 



































Complaints : 
of the NO HOUSEHOLD SHOULD BE WITHOUT THEM. 

; mes R They are Invaluable to Females of Ali Ages. 

} an 

} KIDNEYS. Manufactured only at 78, NEW OXFORD ST. (late 533, OXFORD ST.), LONDON; Sold by all Chemists. 
{ ALL WHO DESIRE 

TO SAVE 

| SOFT VELVETY SKIN HAVE YOU EVER TRIED 
; nad Is 

4 a. ||| eam 
i ' bd A 

| SS ga ys DR.CABRIEL, M.D.,L.R.C.P 
: } 3” AND a Fag bee heed 
writes from Routh Park, Cardiff, Sept, 28th. 
EMOLLIENT. “a rt pr bascbae shown for the 
; ! IT REMOVES ALL “ last 8 years in my hospitals and private 
é, f ROUGHNESS “ practice, and find them of great benefit. 
P REDNESS. | “I certainly and most strongly 

CHAPS , “ recommend them.” 
IRRITATION, Ete. Sold everywhere in Tins 1/1} each. 
4 SOLE MAKERS— Bottles 6a. & In. 
| | ; M. BEETHAM & SON, Cheltenham. 











Promotes Appetite. 
CURES DYSPEPSIA, HYSTERIA, NERVOUS COMPLAINTS. 
SHILLING BOTTLES. 





a ere ee 


PEPPER'S TONIC a 








_ SHILLING 
» BOTTLES. 
¥ ! | A SPOTLESS SKIN. 
‘f] A BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION. 

HRUPTIONS, PIMPLES 

| ENTIRELY PADB AWAY. 


























- HR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 











8 5 
2 5 
4 3 : 
} o 
4 8 B 
GREAT SPECIFIO FO 
-_ COuGHs, COLDS, DIARRHGA, PYSENTERY, CHOLERA. 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. GENERAL BOARD OF HEALTH, London, REPORT that it ACTS ass 
: ‘ j OHARM, one dose generally sufficient. 
@ DX. J, COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE is liquid medicine |p. Grmaox, any Mado Staff Galle, atn:—""xwo voums ctAren 
ee WITHOUT 1 T HEADA CHE, and invigorates the nervous system when exhausted. CURED MB OF DIARRNG@A.” 
ee ! D®, 5. coi BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE.— Vice-Chancellor Sir D® J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE rapidly cuts she 
Le } wndnchinda EVE TON of — LONODYNH, that the COLLIS ees eer ae | EPILEPSY, SPASMS, COLIC, TERIA. 
oy — ant Freeman was Ful Send boy he regretted sp aay it PALPITATION, HY 8 








ay | DE, ,7;, 0118 BROWNE'S | CHLORODYNE is tho TRUE | <= [MRORTANE © AT OR ree UOTE NITATIONN. ie 


PALLIATIVE in 


GOUT 
RHEUMATISM. ; 





CANCER, TOOTHACHE, | 








careful to observe RADE B Manic “0 
ufacturer--J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great 
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Y’sS Concentrated COCO i 
275 Gold Medals and Diplomas. i 
NN.B.—Ask specialty for “FRY’S PURE CONCENTRATED. 
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F. CHARLES REIN & SON, 


Sole Inventors and Makers of the World-Renowned 


RURAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Nine Prize Medal — 





TO BE HAD ONLY AT THE 


PARADISE FOR THE DEAF, 
108 & 108a, Strand, London, — 


aparn 42 PRESTON STREET, BRIGHTON. 





Bottles 
Sold 
Everywhere, 


IT1S NOT 


SULPHOLINE 


The Cure for Skin Diseases, Eruptions, 


| 
| 
} 
| ’ 
Blotches, Eczema, Acne, Disfigure- | 
ments, Makes the Skin Clear, Smooth | 
___ Supple, Hi Hoaitey. 
| 
10 oa PARIS 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. } 
ey: AND IRON | | 
REAT BODILY STRENGTH 
GREAT eet STRE pues a 
GREAT AL st 
GREAT DIGESTIVE STRENGTH! UNLESS RECK/TTS' NAME JS ON THE WRAPPER. | 
Promotes Appetite, Cures Dvspepsia, 2 ERAGE 2's SRY carnal aT 
Hysteria, Nervous Complaints, &c, 


BEM 
(9. AP 1900 
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of Literature, Science, Art, and General Enformation. ? | 
PART 468. VOL. LXX#H—MARCH, 1900. i 
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FOR YOUTHFUL APPEARANCE. 


Somieneniheenthaell 


BEAUTIFUL HAIR. 
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IMPERIAL HAIR DYES 8 


ONE LIQUID. 


i, No. 1..Black 
Fo -* No. 2..Dark Brown 
Jam No. 3..Light Brown 
r Golden Brown 
{ or Auburn 


ns —— i \ . 
No. 6| eg Lehi, 


“AN Harm 


A Medical Certificate 4 
with each boitle. 


26, 3/6, 5/- & 10/6 (PRIVATELY } PACKED). 


J. BRODIE, 4] MUSEUM STREET, | ONDON 
Established 1868, Once Tried, Always Used 


less, Perfect, 














Quickly correct all 
irregularities, remove 
all obstructions, and 
relieve the distressing 
symptoms so preya- 
lent with the sex. 
Boxes ls. 14d. & 2s. Od. (the 
latter contains three times 
the quantity) of all Chemists. 
Sent anywhere on receipt of 


el? il | Ss l5or84etam ps by &.T, TowLe 


A ; & Co., Manufacturers, Dry- 
\Y FEM LE den Street, No ttingham. 


Beware of Imitations injurious & worthless! 


A oa Be i Fo ts i SE, Od 











FOR VACANT POSITIONS on this COVER 


Apply—- 
ADVERTISEMENT MANAGER, 
26, Catherine Street, Strand, London W.C. 


| 





AN OPTICAL ILLUSION! 











SEE ME TAKE A 


WHELPTON'S 
PILL. \ 


Keep your eye on the pill, draw the picture gently towards you in a line with your 
face until the pil) disappears in the monk's mouth, 


THE BEST FAMILY MEDICINE. 

THE BEST LIVER PILL. 

THE BEST CURE FOR INDIGESTION. 
BEST PREVENTIVE OF SEA SICKNESS, 


73d., 1/4}, and 2/9, of all Chemists. 
Free by Post in the United Kingdom for 8, 14, or 33 Stamps. 
G. WHELPTON & SON, 
3, CRANE COURT, FLEET STREET, LONDON, -. 
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“Mr. Kruger’s Ultimatum is an 
Unpolished Document.?’— 
Vide ‘Daily Press. 





LEVER ‘BROTHERS LIMITED, 





Monkey 


Brand 


MAKES TIN LIKE SILVER. 
COPPER LIKE GOLD. 
WINDOWS LIKE CRYSTAL. 
BRASSWARE LIKE MIRRORS. 
CROCKERY LIKE MARBLE. 
PAINT LIKE NEW. 


THE WORLD’S MOST RAPID CLEANSER 
AND POLISHER. 


WILL DO A DAY'S WORK IN AN HOUR. 


Won’t Wash Clothes. 


PORT SUNLIGHT, CHESHIRE. 


